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THE STONE OF THE FOUNDATION 

By Kemper Fullerton 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 

In introducing his discussion of Isa. 28:16 Delitzsch remarks: 
"Upon the 'therefore' resumptive of the 'therefore' in verse 15 
promise follows instead of threat, jiist as at 7:14', but it is a promise 
to the faithful." Delitzsch has rightly felt that the problem pre- 
sented by the "therefore" at 28: 16 is much the same as that at 7:14. 
In the Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures for July, 1918 
I undertook to formulate more precisely the problem presented 
by 7 : 14 in its context. It may not be altogether fruitless to formu- 
late more carefully the similar problem at 28:16. 

At the outset the passages are in one particular in the sharpest 
contrast. While the interpretation of 7:14 is undoubtedly most 
perplexing, the text of the verse presents no irregularities, gram- 
matical or lexical, of any sort; the text of 28:16 on the other hand 
is doubtful in the extreme. If the Massoretic interpretation of it 
is followed, three thoughts are expressed: (1) the stone is already 
laid; (2) the reliability or trustworthiness of the stone is principally 
emphasized; (3) the advantage of faith is indicated. Its precious- 
ness J ~ also indicated by the one word Hip"' . The first idea is 
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expressed by the vocalization of the first phrase in clause b IQ"] ''IDfl; 
the second by the word "nS in verse 166 and the phrase "TOTC ICT'2 
in verse 16c, and the third by the phrase IDTi"' sb ■j"'7ii<7in in 
verse 16d. But can the conception of the text indicated by these 
words and phrases be accepted ? 

I. EXAMINATION OF THE TEXT 

A. THE HEBREW TEXT 

1. The view that the stone is already laid depends upon the 
vocaHzed, not upon the consonantal text. Can this vocalization be 
adopted with any confidence ? It involves two things, first a perfect 
tense referring to past time after HStl, and secondly the incongruity 
of person. The first of these constructions may be accepted without 
question, though it is infrequent. But only Isa. 29:14 and 38:5 
have ever been used to support the incongruity of person.' The 
intention of the vocalization in these two passages is not quite clear. 
The vocalization is not recognized in either passage by G nor by the 
Massoretic Text itself at II Kings 20: 56-6 = Isa. 38:5. It is quite 
possibly due to the unusual scriptio plena. Furthermore, in both 
passages the verb refers to the future. In neither of them is there 
any reason to depart from the normal participial construction after 
riDn, and to defend the vocalization of 28: 16 by means of these two 
instances is to rely upon broken reeds. Nevertheless the very abnor- 
mal vocalization at 28 : 166 ought to be accounted for.^ 

2. The occurrence of the two "jZi^ together is not above suspicion, 

3. The word "PISI as vocalized occurs only here as a noun. 
The same vocalized form occurs at Ezek. 21 : 18, but in an almost 
hopelessly corrupted text. Whether MT intends a noun in this 
passage or a verb in the pu'al it is impossible to say.' If the word 

1 The construction Is supposed to involve an ellipse — "Behold, I am the one who " 

Vitringa cites Deut. 32:39, Isa. 43:25, and Lam. 3:1 in explanation of the supposed 
construction. 

2 See below, pp. 49 1. For rejection of the vocalization cf. Stade, p. 214 b: Kftnig, 
Syntax, p. 344 o. It is interesting to observe that Duhm relies only upon an exegetical 
argument to support the vocalization at 28:16 (see below p. 29). He does not even 
cite 29 : 14 or 38 : 5 in proof. At 29 : 14 he says " 301"* ™» he regarded with the puncta- 
tion as impf . ' ' (italics mine) , and at 38 : 5 he simply refers to 29 : 14. 

s G, A, Syr., Vulg., see a verb here (Sciuafwrai, B; i/pivi'tiny, Qmg, A; Sym. sees a 
noun (Joicijioffio). The widely differing emendations offered by Comill, Kraetzschmar, 
and Ehrlich witness to the great difficulties of the passage. Hitzig long ago suggested 
that iriin should be pointed in^l (with favor). 
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is retained at Isa. 28 : 16, it refers undoubtedly to the quality of the 
stone as proved or tried (so, almost all commentators), not as a 
touchstone, with allusion to 8:14.* 

4. The construction of the phrase ICTJ Hlp^ T\5B is a highly 
involved one. (a) The fact that the construct ri3B is followed by 
an adjective instead of a noun is in itself unusual, yet not unique,^ 
and possibly finds its analogy also at verse 1 (bnu yiS). (b) The 
abnormality of the construction lies, rather, in the fact that the 
adjective itself in the construct intervenes between the noun and 
the following genitive. The only case supposed to be similar to 
this is found at verses la and 4a.' 

5. In connection with the foregoing phrase the usage of the 
adjective n"ip"' in the Old Testament should be noted. When 
applied to stones at all this adjective is regularly used of precious 
stones or jewels (sixteen times). It is used of building stones only 
four times, once of the hewn stones of the temple, I Kings 5:31 (17) 
and three times of the hewn stones in Solomon's palace, I Kings 
7:9, 10, 11. The chronicler also uses the word of the temple stones, 
but he seems to have precious stones or jewels in mind. (Compare 
I Chron. 29:2 and II Chron. 3:6; both passages peculiar to the 
Chronicler.) Does the adjective in our present passage have in 
mind more especially a jewel, or a building stone, or a building stone 
rhetorically described as a jewel ? 



1 So Calvin; Vltringa, and Orelll would combine both meanings. They are probably 
influenced by Rom. 9:33 where Isa. 28:18 and 8:14 are combined. 

201. 1t3p ■'b.5. Isa. 22:24; yyO nSIS. Prov. 24:25; and KSnig.Sj/refai.pp. 243 f., 
though the 'examples of the construction here given need considerable sifting. 

3 The other instances cited by K8nig, Syntax, p. 277 p (Jer. 4:11; Ezek. 6:11) are 
almost certainly corrupted. At vss. 1 and 4 both Gesenius and Hitzig regard ^SS ^® 
in apposition to bSD V^S and Kimchi also regards ri3J''2 in vs. 4 as an absolute. In 
that case vs. 16 would be without any analogy. Kimchi again takes rilp'' as an 
absolute in Jn . the equivalent of "in^ (cf. his view of tlifSt vs. 4), and HDIH as in apposi- 
tion. Ehrlich, though accepting the constructs at vss. 1 and 4, apparently holds to 
Klmchi's view of rnp"* »■* vs. 16, but takes noTO as predicate. It might be urged 
that as a noun may intervene in a construct relation (cf. Isa. 32:13; 28:16; and Exod. 
13 : 156, passages cited by Kbnig, Syntax, p. 277 r) an adjective might do so also. Unfor- 
tunately these passages are in turn most dubious evidence. At Exod. 13:156 the 
construction of Dn"l is by no means certain. At Isa. 32:13 the accent suggests that 
teitDTfl with Zakef is absolute, and the expression at Isa. 28: 16 is so extremely awkward 
as to give rise to serious suspicion of the text. We may therefore conclude that the 
seduence of constructs at 28 : 16c is supported by the most meagre and dubious evidence. 
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6. Again the phrase ~D1<2 IZ^'C is a very questionable one. 
Even the punctators seem to have been in doubt about it, for there are 
two rival methods of vocalization. The first method points the 
first nCT« as a noun in the construct and regards the second as a 
noun also. The phrase would then be translated "the foundation 
of the foundation. "' The second and favorite view, which has been 
adopted in our modern editions of the Hebrew text, regards the first 
~C^'- as a noun in the absolute and the second as a hoph'al parti- 
ciple, the meaning of which would be "a foundation that has been 
founded. " But just what is the force of this curious phrase ? The 
repetition is supposed to mark intensification, -a foundation firmly 
laid, a sure foundation, and Ps. 64:7, Prov. 30:24, and Exod. 12:9 
are cited in support of the idiom.^ But are the phrases in these 
passages really analogous '' The first of them, ITSn/J TOSn , stands 
In a very doubtful passage. Yet G, A, Sym., and Theod., so far 
as this phrase is concerned, support the MT, and it does seem to be 
properly translated "diligently searched" (R.V.). The second, 
D^'/JSn'r O'/iSn , is supported by Theod. and is correctly translated 
"exceeding wise" (R.V.). G secures the same meaning by ingen- 
iously translating the phrase as a comparison, "wiser than the wise." 
But this is done almost certainly because the Hebrew involves an 
idiom foreign to the Greek. At Exod. 12:9 (^1227^ blBa) G does 
not recognize intensification; but this, again, was probably because 
the idiom was strange and the translators at this point did not feel 
the force of it.' But in all these supposed analogies the participle 
is in the appropriate intensive form, pu'al, not hoph'al. Therefore 
they do not really substantiate the supposed construction at Isa. 
28:16.^ 

1 This construction seems to liave been followed by Jarchi (see Vltringa) . 

s These three passages have been handed down in the exegetlcal tradition since the 
time of Vltringa, who tells us that he is Indebted to a certain Hackspanius for them. 

s Neither Dillmann nor Baentsch comment on the Intensive. The R.V. correctly 
translates " boiled at all. " 

< The purpose of the daghesh in HOIB has been questioned. It has been thought 
to mark an unusual assimilation ot 1 (cf . HSTO I Kings 7:9, and the analogous ri~bn , 
Oen. 40 -.20). This is by no means impossible, but KiJnig, Lehrgebaude, I, 92, follows a 
better clue when he suggests that the daghesh was intended to indicate a pu'al participle. 
This would bring the phrase into agreement with the other phrases noted above. The 
pu'al part, happens to occur again at I IHngs 7 : 10 in connection with precious stones 
p-npi n">;3S ■ It ™ay be worth mentioning that the form "iOIH occurs again only 
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7. Finally, the verb IDTf is a most singular verb to use in this 
conuection. It is found twenty-one times in the Old Testament and 
always means "to hurry." Nowhere does it mean in itself "to 
hurry away" or "flee." At Ps. 55:9 the idea of flight is conveyed 
by libS"^ . In the six remaining occurrences of the word in the 
Psalms it means "to hasten toward" rather than "to hasten away." 
Nor does it mean "to flee" even at I Sam. 20:38, for there it is 
purposely ambiguous. But the proper meaning of the verb "to 
hurry" at 28:16 is most unsuitable. To suppose that it means 
"to hurry" in the sense of "to be hurried" or "distracted"' is 
altogether too fanciful and cannot be adequately supported by the 
very doubtful passage. Job 20 : 2. It follows that the verb must be 
either given a meaning nowhere else found in the Old Testament, 
or be emended.^ 

From the foregoing it is evident that verse 16, simply from the 
text-critical point of view, is exceedingly suspicious. While the 
three thoughts mentioned above, namely the reliability or trust- 
worthiness (and preciousness) of the stone, the fact that it is already 
laid, and the advantage of faith, are all expressed according to the 
massoretic conception of the text, they are expressed in the most 
singular and suspicious phraseology. Can any help be derived from 
the versions either by way of supporting or bettering or elucidating 
the text ? 

B. THE VERSIONS 

If we turn to G we find that it departs from the Hebrew in two 
main particulars. It places the laying of the stone either in the 
present or future instead of in the past; and it seems to emphasize 
the preciousness of the stone rather than its reliability. 

In the first place, G adopts the Greek equivalent of the parti- 
cipial construction of "^C 'SDn , which we have seen to be its normal 



at II Chron. 8:16, and there with the active meaning, "a laying of the foundation." 
The usual words are "t^O"^ and nlnoila (the latter always in the fern, pi.) . The form 
IrniC at Ps. 87:1 Is unloiue and is possibly to be corrected to the fern. pi. (cf. G). 
The form rnO'ltt at Isa. 30:32 and impUed at Ezek. 41 : 8 occurs in two very doubtful 

» T 

passages. HSB is found once, I Kings 7:9. 

• Suggested by BDB and adopted by G. A. Smith who makes it equivalent to "be 
fussed." 

- See below, pp. 9 r. 
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construction. In this it is supported by the practically unanimous 
testimony of the other versions.' The phrase in G, inffaWu (eju/SaXco) 
«is TO. dtfieXia Seiwj' \i6ov, is very clearly an interpretative para- 
phrase and does not imply a different consonantal Hebrew text. 
The word in^aWu occurs only here as the translation of "10"', but this 
fact does not imply another Hebrew word, for none of the dozen or 
more other words of which eju/SciXXco is the equivalent could possibly 
have stood here. It is interesting to observe that according to G 
the stone is laid either into the foundation or for a foundation.^ If 
the translation of els by "into" is adopted, the stone is in a measure 
distinguished from the foundation and the attention is slightly, 
though ever so slightly, deflected from the thought of the reliability 
of the stone as the foundation, and the way prepared for the emphasis 
upon another characteristic of the stone. This deflection is still 
more apparent in the two New Testament passages where the simple 
phrase tW'tihl iv Sicor \i6ov does not suggest at all the idea of security 
which "tZ" expresses. rWrtm is nowhere again used for IZ" . It 
is usually the equivalent of the rather colorless verbs D"TZ3 or ]T\j . 
Yet the slightly different shading of G's phraseology as compared 
with the Hebrew could be well passed by as without any real signifi- 
cance were it not that in its other peculiarities of phraseology G 
seeks to emphasize another quality of the stone than its solidity 
or trustworthiness. And this quality is its preciousness.' The 
emphasis upon the preciousness of the stone is seen in G's rendering 
of inia, of n-p' and of I'QVQ IC^:^. 

1. Whereas A, Sym., Theod., undoubtedly read '^TO and trans- 
late it by the appropriate word bbiaixov* (cf. also Syr.) in the sense of 

1 jfi^dXXu, B; iiiffaXSi, i{ , A, Q, Barnabas 6:3; ^cfteXiuv, A, Sym., Theod.; rlBttiu., Rom. 
9:33; I Pet. 2:6. So also Syr. and Targ. 

2 The exact force ot eis Is not quite certain. It so happens that everywhere else In 
G ei$ after infiaWoi means "in" or "into." On the other hand it could be very properly 
translated " for, ' ' and this is undoubtedly the meaning of eir at Barnabas 6:3. 

' It should be noticed in passing that G recognizes but one occurrence of IDS in 
vs. 166. 

* This adjective is found six times in G, regularly of pure or refined gold or silver, once 
the equivalent of "Ip"' , Zech. 11:13. The verb So/ti^jAfu is the usual equivalent of the 
Hebrew verb inS- At Sirach 6:21 Wisdom is described as a \Ldos SoKinaaias tffxvpoi, 
where, very clearly, the active force, a testing stone, is implied. But this is a Greek 
misunderstanding of the Hebrew text. It read 71010 "SS? 'or STC'D I^S (cf. Smend, ad 
loc. and Zech. 12:3). 
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tried or tested, G's reading, xoXureX^ eKkeKTov, appears to be a double 
translation of '\Tl'2 and to give to it a different meaning. What is 
the occasion of this double translation? Are" these words intended 
to be translations of *»13 or do they imply a different Hebrew text ? 
In order to answer these questions it will be necessary to examine 
the use of these two words elsewhere. 

a) €kX€kt6j is a very general term. It is found in G one hundred 
and six times and is used as the equivalent of some twenty different 
Hebrew words, but more frequently of the root IHa than of any other 
root. It is used for the root 'nn but once again (Prov. 17:3), but 
this is a doubtful case.^ Out of the one hundred and six times of its 
occurrence. eK^eKTos is used of stones but 4 times : Jer . 38 : 39 (3 1 : 39) , 
Isa. 54 : 12, Ezek. 27 : 22, and Ezra 5:8. In the first of these passages 
it occurs in an addition to the Hebrew text which it is impossible 
to understand. In the second it is the translation of V'S" "pK and 
alludes to the precious stones in the walls of the glorified Zion.^ 
In the third passage it is the translation of frnp"] , but this reading 
is neither certain nor exact.' In the fourth passage it is the transla- 
tion of the Aramaic bbj which refers in a laudatory way to the 
large building stones of the temple. In view of these statistics 
iKkeKTov of G does not appear to represent "H^ in any exact way. 
It is even a question whether it represents it at all. It is, more- 
over, not the natural adjective to apply to a stone, though in view 
of Isa. 54:12 and Ezra 5:8 the possibility of such an application 
cannot be denied. 

b) iroXvreKrj, on the other hand, is the usual adjective descriptive 
of fine stones. It is found fifteen times and in all. but two cases* it 
is used of stones. In the thirteen cases in which it is thus applied it 

1 G is nothing but a paraplirase in this passage and in the parallel line SouiiiltTai is 
foiind. This, as we have seen, is the regular translation of 'iH^ and may very well 
represent it here, rather than the adj. <«X«roi. A, Sym., and Theod. read Sonwdfoi' instead 

of iK\fKTai.. 

^iK\fKT6t is used for VSiJl only here, and V^n itself is used of stones only here. 
bl33 at Isa. 54 ; 12 probably refers to the girdle wall of the temple inclosure. 

s It is the only passage in which H^p^ is translated by m\mT6s. This translation 
is found only in A. B has xPvrHy (used for nip"' again only at Ezek. 28:13). A, 
Sym., and Theod. have Tiniaii' at 27:22 and Sym. has the same word at 28:13. riiuot 
is the usual translation of rnC in G. It is to be noted that the stones in Ezek., chaps. 
27 and 28, are precious stones' or Jewels. 

' Prov. 1:13 and Wisdom 2:7. In the first case it is used of a precious substance, 
iiTriali'=^'Xr\; in the second it is used of wine. 
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describes precious stones in all but one (Esd. 6:9). In this passage 
alone it seems to refer to the hewn stones of the temple.' Twice it 
corresponds to "'p'' (Prov. 1:13, Dan. 11:38); elsewhere it is the 
equivalent of DtlS and D"'3''3S and once of the doubtful word ^^S 
(I Chron. 29:2). From the statistics above it is clear that, while 
TToXvTeXrjs may refer to a building stone (Esd. 6:9), its natural appli- 
cation is to precious stones or jewels. 

The question now arises, which of these two words, irdkvTeXrj 
or eKkeKTov represents the original reading in G ? It would seem that 
eKKeKTov is to be preferred, (o) It is much easier to account for the 
attempted substitution of iroXvreX^ for iKkeKTov than of the latter 
word for the former. iKKeKTov is a vague and general term, not the 
natural word to apply to a stone, whereas TroXureX?? is much more 
precise in its meaning. It is easy to see how the substitution of the 
more precise term is an attempt to correct the vaguer term, especially 
if the stone, in the mind of the corrector, were a precious stone. ^ 
(fe) If iiiKeKTov is the original reading in G it is possible to account 
for it as a mistaken trahslation of a supposed "in^j , the 3 having 
been doubled after "pS< and the "( of *r;2 confused with ^ . As 
eKKeKTdv is the usual equivalent of '^H^ (see above) this supposition 
becomes very probable.' But G's reading can scarcely have been 
the original reading in MT; it would rather tend to confirm the 
consonantal group "jn^ of which IHS would either be a corruption 
in the Hebrew copy used by the translators of G, or else due to the 
carelessness of these translators themselves in dealing with the rare 
word ]n2. (c) Finally iKKeKrdv is supported by Rom. 9:33 and 
I Pet. 2:6. On the other hand the double translation is found in 
Bar. 6:3. 

2. The preciousness of the stone is again emphasized by the 
adjective tvTijxov, this time in agreement with the Hebrew n"ip"' 
of which it is an equivalent. Yet there is a peculiarity about the 
use of this adjective here which is noteworthy. While ivTiyMv is 
found a number of times as the equivalent of Hip"' , it is applied 

1 Guthe's view that It modifies tlie timber work is less probable. 

2 Did the phrasing at Job 31:24, XWco iroXureXei eiria-oiSijcra, also influence the text 
of our passage ? 

3 For the translation of the niph'al of ~m by iKXeKrdv cf. Prov. 8:19. 
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to a stone only once again, Tob. 13 : 16, where it refers to the walls 
of Jerusalem with a clear allusion to Isa. 54: 11. But in this passage 
the reading is uncertain, and it is not impossible that another adjec- 
tive was read.* The regular translation of n"ip'' when applied to 
a stone in G is ri/xtos.^ wrtjuos is usually applied to persons. 
The choice of the adjective here suggests that the thing figured by 
the stone rather than the stone itself is especially in mind. 

3. Finally the deflection in G from the thought of the reliability 
of the stone is evidenced by the treatment of 10V2 "iGVi . In G 
the second 1C153 is omitted and the first is taken no longer as a 
genitive but is introduced by a preposition, eis ra defiiKia avrfjs. 
It is evident that amfjs refers to Zion and the phrase is resumptive 
of the phrase in verse 166. In Origen's Hexapla the second 1ZT2 
is obelized. In I Pet. 2 : 6 both IZTC are omitted, while in Rom. 9 : 33 
a phrase out of 8: 14 has been substituted for them.^ The tendency 
of these changes is to shift the emphasis from the "tried stone" 
which serves as the secure foundation to the "precious stone" 
{eKkeKTOv, irokvTiXrj, ivTifMv) which is set into the foundation. 

Two other important changes in G's text should be noticed. 
The first is the addition of iir' avru after 6 in<TTexio3v in N, A, and Q 
(not in B), and also in I Pet. 2:6 (Barnabas 6:3 ^Xxio-ei itr' avrov).* 

The second variation is in the translation of tlj^n"' xb . While 
A, Sym., and Theod. follow the Hebrew here and translate by 
(TirevffeL, G has Karaiaxwdfi. It is not quite clear whether this word 
implies another reading or only a secondary meaning for "iT^r"' 
not found elsewhere in the Hebrew. In Arabic the I"? root has the 
meaning "to blush" and the "'"^ the meaning "to fear." (In agreement 
with this the Syriac and Targum [J^T] take the verb in the sense 
of "fear," while the Arabic version reads "blush.") The Arabic 
version preserves the meaning "to blush," the Targum and Syriac 
adhere to the meaning "to fear." The Targum translates by J^T, 
akin to the biblical Hebrew y^T "to tremble," "quake," the root 

1 inTliiv is the reading in B onRr ; A has i-nrliu^ and 8 has the usual rimv. 

2 The only exceptions are Bzek. 27:22; 28:13; Dan. 11:38 (for these passages see 
above) ; and the doubtful Toblt passage. 

3 Syr. seems to read the two words but has trouble with them. Cf. its "precious 
corner, the head of the foimdation wall." 

* The Barnabas text is a very loose paraphrase in clauses c and d. 
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by the way from which nSlT in verse 19 comes. It is of special 
importance to notice that post-biblical Hebrew also has the word 
TO^n or 'C'Cn (they are listed separately in Levy's ChaMdisches 
Worterbuch) in the sense of "think upon, " "be anxious about," and 
even "suffer." Compare at I Sam. 24:6; Ps. 73:21 for the Hebrew 
Yrnri"; Prov. 26 : 10 (the flesh of a fool suffers much) . At Ps. 141 : 1 
it stands for the biblical niD^n but probably in the sense of "think 
upon me. " 

C. COMPARISON OF THE HEBREW AND THE GREEK TEXTS 

If we now compare G and H in the attempt to decide between 
them, the conclusion seems irresistible that in general H is to be 
preferred and that G is to be understood as a paraphrase with a 
suggested interpretation. Nevertheless G also suggests that H 
may be emended with considerable probability at certain points. 
(1) G recognizes but one 'pit . The deletion of the second is there- 
fore probably to be accepted. But so far as the interpretation of the 
passage is concerned it makes no difference whether this emendation 
is adopted or not. (2) The evidence of G makes very strongly against 
the admission of a double ICTC . Since the construction involved 
in this repetition is very unlikely, and the repetition of the word 
can be readily understood as a case of dittography, one of the two 
ICVl , it does not matter which, may be safely rejected. (3) G 
confirms the suspicions already entertained of the present vocaliza- 
tion of nC"' ■'33n . It shows that the phrase refers to the present or 
future, not to the past, and in this G is supported by the other 
versions. (4) But the phrase €ju/3dXXw (^yujSaXw) eis ra denekia 'Zeioip 
in G is very obviously a paraphrase and is not recognized either in 
Eomans or Second Peter. Because it belongs to interpretation it 
does not point to a different Hebrew text apart from the question 
of tense. (5) This conclusion carries with it the rejection of the 
resumptive phrase eis ra defiekia avrfjs in verse c. Though this 
phrase relieves somewhat the suspicious sequence of constructs, it 
involves in its turn a resumptive cons};ruction most unlikely in 
Hebrew and which in G itself is only clarified by the clearly secondary 
avrijs. This addition, made necessary by the interpretation of the 
clause as a resumption, shows that this interpretation is itself secon- 
dary. (6) If ^KKeKTov is adopted as G's original reading, it probably 
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vouches for the present consonantal group "1^3 "pil. (7) The 
doubts already entertained of the reading TCTl"' i<b are confirmed 
by the fact that G either reads another word here or at least feels 
it necessary to depart from the regular meaning of 'BT!"' in Hebrew. 
(8) The addition of iw' airrt^ in it, A, Q, N.T., and Barnabas may 
safely be rejected as belonging to interpretation. If it were a part 
of the original text it would be impossible to account for its omission 
in H and B. On the other hand its insertion can be very easily under- 
stood (see below) . Accordingly, the external evidence of the versions, 
especially G, compels us to modify the present text of H only slightly. 
It may now be read: [?]nip-' riDS 'f^ pX -jV^a "it" "3Dn[?] 
'fflTi'' sb "P"2XSri "jCTO . This text requires the correction of 
only the first of the three main ideas which we have seen were 
expressed by H (the stone is being laid in the present or to be 
laid in the future); it leaves unaffected the other two thoughts, 
viz., the trustworthiness of the stone, still expressed by "jriS though 
not by the reduplication of HCI/J , and the advantage of faith. 
But the form of the text thus established is by no means convincing. 
We are still left with the adjective "~3, the anomalous series of 
constructs, and the very doubtful IDTi"' \^^ . Furthermore, at one 
point an exegetical question of considerable perplexity is involved 
in this text. What is the relationship of the last clause in which 
the advantage of faith is expressed to the rest of the verse ? The 
reference in verse d seems to be to the exercise of faith in the absolute 

sense — "the one who believes shall not be " That is, the 

promise seems to be made to one who is possessed of a certain quality 
of faith rather than to one who exercises his gift of faith in a certain 
definite and concrete direction. On the other hand, the fact that 
the reference to the stone and to the act of faith are thus coupled 
together in one verse suggests that the intention is to refer, not to 
faith in general and in the abstract, but to faith in the stone in 
particular. This inference is further confirmed by the emphasis 
in the present form of the text upoa the stone's reliability; it is a 
suitable object for faith to exercise itself upon. This almost instinc- 
tive view of the relationship between faith and the stone is verbally 
expressed in the addition of iir' airrQ. But then the question arises, 
why was not this relationship formally expressed in the original text ? 
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And if faith in the stone is what the writer had in mind, still another 
question presses for solution. What is the stone, confidence in 
which involves a certain advantage ? At this point we arrive at the 
fundamental difficulty of the verse and at the same time pass from 
the purely objective text-critical questions to the questions of 
exegesis and criticism. At the outset we are met with a startling fact. 
There is not a hint in verse 16 when taken by itself to enable us to 
determine what the stone is. It remains, therefore, to consult the 
context. Does that throw any light upon our problem ? 

II. EXAMINATION OF THE CONTEXT 

A. THE GENERAL CONTEXT 

Verse 16 stands in a section of chapter xxviii which runs from 
verse 14 through verse 19. It is addressed to the mockers,^ "03it 
")lsb , a possible allusion to the drunkards in the preceding section 
who are represented as ridiculing Isaiah. These persons live in 
Jerusalem. 

They are also described as riTH Dyn "'byj"^ . Most modern 
Christian interpreters take ^31272 in its usual meaning of "rulers" 
and regard the relative clause, "which are in Jerusalem," as defining 
" this people. " But such a description of the people would be unique 
and quite unnecessary. (Duhm inclines to omit the relative clause.) 
The opinion of Raschi and Abenezra followed by Barth {Beitrdge 

1 This section appears to be connected with what precedes through the ^^b of 
vs. 14. But the exact significance of the word at tUs point has been disputed. Does 
it indicate a specific and organic connection with what precedes (cf. especially Hltzig 
and Meinhoid) or is it used in a more generalized sense and rather as a transitional 
particle (Dillmann and Bwald) ? Is it due to a later revision ol his prophecies by Isaiali 
lilmself (Duhm, Marti) or to someone else (Briickner, Schmidt, Lohr) ? Fortunately 
the settlement of these questions is not necessary to our immediate purpose. It is 
sufHcient to recognize that a new paragraph begins at vs. 14, and that, whether organically 
connected with what precedes or not, it probably comes out of the same time and cir- 
cumstances. Again, it is of little moment whether vss. 20-22 be regarded as the original 
continuation of vss. 14-19. From a literary point of view vss. 20-22 appear to be quite 
distinct from vss. 14-19. On the other hand, they enforce the main lesson of the preced- 
ing section in a most powerful way. The question of the originality of their connection 
with what precedes would be important only on the supposition that they contained 
an element of hope. This carmot be admitted for a moment. The strange and barbarous 
work of vs. 21 is the fact that Yahweh who once gave to his people such a glorious victory 
over its enemies in the days of David is now ready to destroy it. When Meinhoid (STK, 
1893, pp. 37 ff.) and Guthe (Jesaia, p. 56)find an element of hope in vs. 21 because of this 
allusion to David's victory, they misapprehend one of the most dramatically effective 
of all Isaiah's attacks upon the false sense of security and spurious patriotism of the 
nation. 
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zur Ekldrung des Jesaia, p. 23) and Ehrlich, which explains ''bW2 
after the analogy of Num. 21:27; Ezek. 16:44; 18:22 and regards 
the relative clause as defining "bWi , is more probable. The allusion 
is then to the wits and sophists that live in the capital (cf. 5: 19-21) 
and the phrase would be in parallelism with "(isb "'tlJIX . It may 
even more specifically refer to the false prophets who composed war 
odes encouraging in the people a false sense of security (cf. Gray 
at Num. 21:27 and especially Holscher, Die Profeten, p. 91, on the 
same passage). This view agrees admirably with what follows. 
The fact that the prophet is contending in this passage with his 
outspoken opponents in the capital must be carefully borne in mind. 

B. ON VERSE 15 

Verse 15 is the grammatical protasis to the apodosis introduced 
by the "therefore " verse 16. In this protasis two thoughts are found : 
(a) the assurance which the mockers and the sophists addressed 
in verse 14 have that they will be exempt from harm (verse 15a) 
and (6) the reason for this assurance (verse 156).^ Both thoughts 
are expressed in figurative and somewhat puzzling language. The 
nature of the harm that threatens them is not precisely indicated but 
is also described in figurative language as "the overflowing scourge. "^ 
Yet so far as I know it is questioned by no one that the allusion is 
to Assjnria. The imperialistic ambitions of that monarchy were the 
source of imminent danger to Judah and to the Westland generally 
throughout the lifetime of Isaiah. The fuller descriptioa iu verses 
18 and 19, where the ceaselessness of the invasions is emphasized, 
can only be satisfactorily explained by the long series of Assyrian 
expeditions to which the West had been subjected for upward 

1 The two 13 claiises are not parallel, but the second is subordinate to the first as is 
correctly Indicated in R.V. by its "because .... for." 

2 The mixture of metaphor in the phrase ZfOtS IDIUJ has given offense. But Duhm's 
emendation to t2t31lB I311D. variously translated by " the scourging scourge" (Duhm) 
or ' ' the scourge of the scourger ' ' (Marti) , is illegitimate, as the verb from which 13121© is 
supposed to come does not mean " to scourge. " Gesenius pointed out that this identical 
mixed metaphor is found in the Koran, sura 89:12. It is possible that the picture had 
faded out of QIW JiJst ^^ i* h^* faded out of otir "scourge. " But Barth iZATW, 1913, 
p. 306) has shown that UllB both here and in the Koran passage is probably to be referred 
to another root, also found in the Ethiopic, which means a "flood." In that case no 
emendation is necessary. tSIID is found but once again In Isaiah (10:26) and there 
clearly in the sense of scourge. But the passage is almost certainly secondary. Isaiah's 
words for this idea are ta^tp and n^T2 (10:5, 15; 14:29); cf. also for aSUJ 9:3; 10:24; 
30:31 (all doubtful pjissages). 
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of a century and a half and which were now culminating in the great 
campaigns of Tiglath-pileser and Sargon in Isaiah's own day. The 
adjective employed, "overflowing," as well as the possible inter- 
pretation of UTlIJ as "flood," confirms the view that Isaiah had the 
great empire of the Tigris and Euphrates in mind in this passage as 
he did where a similar metaphor is employed at 8 : 5-8. 

a) The confidence of the speakers that Assyria will not harm them 
is expressed by the statement — "We have made a covenant with 
death and with Sheol we are at agreement" (R.V.). This statement 
has been interpreted in three ways. (1) As a metaphorical expression 
for Assyria.! 'Y\m view may safely be rejected. The covenant is 
made against Assyria, not with Assyria. (2) As a figurative expres- 
sion for destruction generally (cf. 5:14). The mockers arrogantly 
claim that they have seen to it that no harm will come to them. 
They are in alliance with death and hell themselves. A very fitting 
expression to put into the mouths of the proud leaders at the capital!^ 
(3) The phrase is to be taken literally and refers to the sacrifices 
to the gods of the underworld, the deities of the dead. The leaders 
believe they have secured themselves by resort to magic and necro- 
mancy.' For this last view Duhm urges its greater naturalness, 
which may be doubted, and the admittedly peculiar word tlTn 
(spelled TfiiTi in verse 18). This word, it is claimed, cannot mean 
a covenant with men as n''i3 does. It refers, rather, to the fact 
that they have cited a dead person or the god of the dead himself to 
appear and with his appearance hate made a compact. Duhm wishes 
to do justice to what has been supposed to be the root meaning of 
the word HTH . But this very forced interpretation of the word in 
this connection has been rendered quite unnecessary by Professor 
Montgomery's illuminating comment on it."* In line with Professor 
Jastrow's article on HS:^ and tl'h .^ in which it is shown that both 
words were originally synonyms of the Babylonian bartl priest and 

1 So Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 244, and Guthe, Zukunfisbild des Jeaaia, 
pp. 15, 46, though Guthe subsequently abandoned this view. 

2 So commentators generally; for an analogous figure cf. Hos. 2:18; Job 5:23. 

3 So Duhm who refers to Isa. 2:6 fl.; 3:8; 17:10,11; 29:4; 8 : 19, and also to the 
fact that at this time Judah was Intriguing with Egypt In which the Isls-Osiris cult 
predominated. 

« JBL, 1912, pp. 142 f. 
s Ibid., 1909, p. 42. 
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did not refer to the vision of future things but to the observation 
of the auspices, Professor Montgomery suggests that just as tV^^ 
(probably to be etymologically connected with barti=n>5"l) gets its 
significance of "treaty" from the omens observed in connection 
with its making, so HTn (to be pointed HTn) derives its meaning 
of "pact" or "agreement" in exactly the same way and thus con- 
firms the derivation of ri"'"i3 from bartl.' Accordingly there is no 
sound exegetical or philological basis for Duhm's view that the 
phrase by which the mockers' confidence is expressed must be 
taken literally. It may just as well be interpreted metaphorically 
as a very vigorous way of expressing their confidence that no harm 
will come to them. This latter view is decidedly favored by the 
interpretation of the next clause. 

b) In verse 156 the reason for the confidence is expressed — "For 
we have made lies our refuge and in deceit we have hidden ourselves. " 
It is of course obvious that the leaders did not express themselves 
in this way. It is only from Isaiah's point of view that the basis 
of their assurance can be called a lie and a deceit. What, then, 
in Isaiah's judgment is the false basis of their confidence? Accord- 
ing to Duhm the lies and deceit are again interpreted religiously 
and referred to the magic and necromancy mentioned in verse 15a. 
But this is to merge verse 15a and verse 156 together in an improper 
way and to confuse the grounds of the confidence with the expression 
of the confidence.^ The usual interpretation has been to explain 
the lies and deceit in a political sense of the intrigues with Egypt 
against Assyria.' Thus lies and deceit are interpreted, so to speak, 

1 Duhm admits this explanation of rT^HS hut denies it for nTH- But he appears 
to be unfamiliar with Jastrow's and Montgomery's discussions. Their contributions 
render the earlier attempts to explain how HTn comes to be the synonym of tl^lS 
In the present passage paasi. Gesenius' series of philological emanations — " Revelation, 
law, covenant, so far as these merge into each other" — is properly ridiculed by Duhm. 
Knobel inclines either to adopt the sequence "see, distinguish, define" (cf. Exod. 18:21) 
in order to explain the meaning of nTFI. or to relate It to the root TTFI ■ " to cut, " from 
which the Idea of decision, purpose, plan, is supposed to be derived. Hitzlg gives us the 
sequence "Vision, consultation of oracles, covenant," inasmuch as oracles of prophets 
were constilted In the making of treaties. This is along the right lines. Ewald saw 
an allusion in the passage to " the black arts, " which may have given the hint to Duhm 
for his elaborations. 

2 Hence Duhm is not to be permitted to find in vs. 156 a support for his view of 
vs. 15o as he attempts to do. 

' So Hitz., Ew., De., Di., Hackmann, Zukunftserwartung, p. 100, and cf. especially 
29 : 15 and 30 : 12 (emend to 1635) . 
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subjectively, as a characterization of Judah's faithlessness in dealing 
with Assyria. But can their own faithlessness, even from Isaiah's 
point of view, be regarded as the basis of their confidence ? This 
does not seem likely. There is still another possibility. The lie 
and deceit may characterize Egypt. ^ For this view may be urged 
verse 176. The Assyrian flood is to destroy the lie and deceit. 
This can much better refer to the destruction of Egypt than to the 
destruction of their own treachery or of their religious rites.^ Further 
the use of the singular 37i and "ip^ better suits a reference to 
Egypt. Finally and above all such a characterization of Egypt 
agrees closely with the prophet's other characterizations of the 
same land in the immediately contiguous passages; cf. 30:3, 5, 
6, 7; 31:3. I conclude, therefore, that verse 15 means that the 
people regard themselves as absolutely secure, as though they had 
contracted with death and Sheol not to harm them, and that this 
feeling of security is based upon the Egyptian alliance, but is pro- 
nounced by Isaiah to be utterly delusive. This view does ample 
justice to the very remarkable expression in verse 15a, to the sharp 
distinction between the expression of confidence in verse 15a and 
the reason for it in verse 156, and to the figurative expression in 
verse 156, which is interpreted in agreement with the general histori- 
cal background and with the general literary context of the passage.' 

c. on verses 16a, 176-19 
If verse 15 is the protasis, where is the apodosis? The pb 
of verse 16 undoubtedly introduces it. In view of their wickedly 
misplaced confidence, therefore * After such a "therefore" 

' This seems to be the view of Glesebrecht, Beitrage sur Jesaiakritik, p. 60. 

'- Verse 176 is thus an additional argument against Duhm's Interpretation of the 
verse. Sellln, Der AUtestamentliche Prophetismus, p. 142, holds that vs. 17& refers to 
the dethronment of the gods by the great flood on the Day of Yahweh (vs. 156 also being 
interpreted as a reference to false gods). This mythologizlng interpretation follows 
along the lines of the Gunkel-Gressmann method of interpretation which also sees In 
vss. 15 and 17 an allusion to an eschatologlcal flood (cf. Gressmann, Uraprung der 
Israelitisch-J-ildtschen Eschatologie, pp. 63 ff.). 

s Ewald saw in the passage a double reference, first to faithlessness as seen In the 
Egyptian intrigue, and second to black arts. Marti and Schmidt adopt this double 
reference but elaborate the black arts along the line of Duhm's suggestions. But this 
seems to complicate the interpretation of the passage quite unnecessarily. 

< The isb of vs. 16 is not resumptive of the ^3^ in vs. 14 as some scholars have 
suggested (cf. Hitz., De., Meinhold, STK, 1893, p. 27) but very clearly answers to the 
^3 of the protasis, vs. 15. 
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we expect doom. At verses 176-19 we get it. Moreover the doom 
is expressed in just the way we would expect it to be expressed, 
with clear reference to verse 15. The very interesting relationship 
which exists between protasis and apodosis will appear in the fol- 
lowing translation. ^ 

PEOTASIS 

vs. 15. Because ye said : 

1) We have formed a covenant with Death, 

2) And with Sheol we have made an agreement; 

3) When the overwhelming flood* passes by, 

4) It shall not come nigh us; 

5) For we have made a lie our refuge, 

6) And in deceit we have hidden ourselves; 

APODOSIS 

vs. 16a. Therefore, thus saith the Lord, Yahweh : 
vs. 176. 1) Hail shall sweep away your refuge of lies, 

2) And the hiding-place (of deceit^) shall the waters over- 
whelm; 
vs. 18. 3) And annulled*' shall be your covenant with Death, 

4) And your agreement with Sheol shall not stand.; 

5) When the overwhelming flood passes by, 

6) Ye shall be trampled down by it;** 

I Notes on the text, (a) For "flood" instead of "scourge" see above. (6) Insert 
iptD after "inO with Lowth, Koppe, Hitz., Ew., Di., Ehrlich. (c) Correct 1S3 to 
"ISn (fit. 8:10; Jer. 33:10) with Lowth, Kno., Du., Oh., Marti, Ehrlich. (d) The mixture 
of metaphor Involved in OIDTQ after tSllB is probably to be allowed to remain. The 
word is used elsewhere by Isaiah with probable allusion to the Assyrian devastations, 
cf . 5 : 5 ; 7 : 25 (a passage Isalanic in idea, though probably not original in its present form) ; 
10:6. It is therefore not to be emended to "lOITO as Du. suggests. Isaiah is no doubt 
thinking of the thing symbolized rather than the symbol at this point, (e) HIPIT does not 
refer to the feeling of terror but to that which inspires the feeling. Hence the paraphrase 
"awaken dismay." (Cf. Deut. 28:25; Jer. 15:4; 24:9; 29:18; 37:17; Ezek. 23:46; 
II Chron. 29:8.) In Deut. and Ezek. the spelling is slightly different (niyt). In all 
these late passages the word refers to the effect of the exile upon the nations. The sense 
in these passages seems to be somewhat weakened as compared with the necessary 
meaning in Isaiah. Possibly the difference of spelling in Deuteronomy and Ezekiel and 
the reading rn^T in the Keri of the other passages is an attempt to differentiate the 
weaker from the stronger meaning. (/) Cf . nyiBlB is to be taken in the technical sense of 
"audition," i.e.. the revelation to the prophet by voice rather than by eye (vision), as 
at vs. 9, and "li^T^ is to be taken causatively, "to interpret," as in the same verse (cf. 
Dan. 8 : 16, 27 ; 10 : 14) . The passage means that it will be a tragic thing to do the work 
of a prophet in the terrible circumstances described in vss. f76-19o. Duhm suggests 
that Isaiah has the false prophets especially in mind at vs. 195. Instead of prophesying 
smooth things (30 : 10) they will be compelled to announce messages of doom, a necessity 
that may well cause them dismay. 
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vs. 19. 1) As often as it passes by it shall seize you, 

2) For morning by morning it shall pass by, by day and by 
night; 

3) And it shall awaken nought but dismay^ to interpret 
audition.' 

The rhythm and the lines of the passage are uncertain. The 
former seems to be quite irregular. Yet in spite of this the thought 
is expressed with a high degree of poetic elaboration, in which 
chiasm plays a prominent part. This rhetorical figure is used to 
emphasize as forcibly as possible the dramatic contrasts between 
the fancies of Isaiah's hearers and the actualities of their situation. 
In verse 15, lines 1 and 2, observe the chiasm in the positions of 
Death and Sheol, and in lines 5 and 6 the way in which subject 
and predicate exchange places. Again in verses 176-18 note the 
same effective contrast produced by the varying positions of the 
two phrases "refuge of lies" and "hiding-place of deceit" in Hues 
1 and 2, and the perfect chiasm in the arrangement of lines 3 and 4. 
But this is not all. The same chiastic arrangement not only exists 
within the lines of the protasis and apodosis taken separately, but 
between the protasis and apodosis when taken as rythmical units. 
The order of thought in the protasis is reversed in the apodosis: 

Protasis: Covenant — Flood — Lie 

Apodosis: Lie — Covenant — Flood 

The interweaving of these chiasms so evidently constitutes the 
pattern of the passage that it is tempting to suggest that originally 
it was worked out even more exactly than in the present text, and 
that the reference to the flood in the protasis, lines 3 and 4, occupied 
either the first position, in which case the chiasm would be exact, 
or the last position, in which case the chiasm would not be quite so 
exact but the rhetorical power of the passage as a whole would be 
even more forcible.' But even though neither of these transpositions 
is adopted the fact remains that protasis and apodosis lock into a 
very firm rhetorical unity. The importance of this fact, which 
seems to have been overlooked by commentators, will appear in 
the sequel. 

1 The order at thought in the apodosis, in which the reference to the flood stands 
last, must be original since only in that case can vs. 19 attach naturally to vs. 18. If 
any change of position is to be made it must be in vs. 15, lines 3 and 4. 
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D. ON VERSE 17o 

A final question must be raised as to the meaning of the immediate 
context of verse 16. What is the connection and significance of 
verse 17a? Is this to be taken with verse 16 and interpreted as a 
promise or is it to be taken with what follows and interpreted as a 
threat ? Commentators are divided in their answer to this question.' 
On the one hand some connect the clause with verse 16 and interpret 
it of further building operations; verse 16 refers to the cornerstone 
and verse 17a to the superstructure built up in equity and righteous- 
ness. Others connect it with what follows and take equity and 
righteousness to be the standards by which the people are to be tried; 
tested by these standards they will be found wanting, and therefore 
the succeeding warning is added. Curiously enough the figure 
of the measuring-line is found elsewhere both as a symbol of con- 
struction and of destruction. It is used to denote the latter at 
II Kings 21:13; Isa. 34:11; and Lam. 2:8. In the first of these 
passages "line" and "plummet" are parallel as at Isa. 28:16, and 
it is the only passage outside of our present one in which ribpTT is 
again found in the Old Testament. On the other hand the Une 
denotes the process of construction at Jer. 31:39; Zech. 1:16a; 
and Job 38:5 f. In Job, furthermore, the line and the cornerstone 
are immediately connected. Thus the use of the figure elsewhere 
cannot determine its meaning here. Nowhere else, however, is the 
measuring-line spiritualized as here into a symbol of a moral standard. 
In the present instance it seems to be safer to associate verse 17a 
with what precedes and to interpret it as a promise. The figure of 
building operations in verse 16 is carried on, at least to some extent, 
in verse 17a, whereas there is no reference to this figure at all in 
verses 176-19. Again, the ideas of equity and righteousness naturally 
attach themselves to the idea of faith in verse 16. On the other hand 
the connection between equity and righteousness as the standards 
and lies and deceit as the things to be judged by them is rather 
vague. In a passage in which the ideas of faithlessness and insub- 
stantiality are so prominent and where the contrasts are so precisely 
drawn, we would expect in verse 17a a reference to some such qualities 

'Promise: Gesenius, Bredenkamp, Barth, Du., Marti, Skinner (?), Wliitehouse. 
Threat: Hitz., Ew., Kno., De., Olie., Dl. 
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as TV2^ and "'"£' as standards rather than to "equity" and "right- 
eousness. " Yet it must be admitted that if verse 17a is not to be 
taken with what follows, the thought in verse 16 and 17a, especially 
in verse 17a, is left incomplete. Can verse 17a be a kind of con- 
necting link between verse 16 and verse 17&.^ But if so is it an 
original connecting link ? Its rather vague and generaUzed formu- 
lation stands in marked contrast with the sharp definition of verses 
15 and 17&-19. Moreover, the apparent antithesis between verse 
17a and the lies and deceit of verse 15, even though, as we have 
just seen, it is not very precisely expressed, tends to suggest that 
the lies and deceit characterize the Jewish rulers rather than Egypt. 
In that case are we to revise our exegesis of verse 15 or are we to 
yield to doubts as to verse 17a f One thing may be regarded as 
certain. If verse 17a stood by itself it would mar the rhetorical 
pattern which we saw was so thoroughly worked into the protasis 
Terse 15 and the apodosis verse 16a, verses 176-18. This con- 
firms the view that the real premise of this clause is verse 16, and 
its critical connection is with that verse whatever its exegetical 
connection may be.^ 

Having examined in detail the text and the context of verse 16 
it remains to identify if possible the stone. Let us review precisely 
the conditions which must be reckoned with in any attempt to 
solve this problem. At the outset, we are confronted by two remark- 
able and rather disconcerting facts : (1) The verse itself does not 
tell us what the stone is. It is anything but self-explanatory. 
(2) The context is equally non-committal. (3) To these may be 
added a third fact; nowhere else in Isaiah is the stone again referred 
to. (4) Again, no interpretation of the stone can be regarded as 
completely satisfactory which does not do justice to the special 
description of it in verse 16. (a) It is not yet laid, (b) It is to be 
laid in Zion. (c) It is a tried stone, (d) It is a precious stone 
(a jewel?), (e) It is the cornerstone of the foundation. (/) The 
relationship of verse 1 to the remainder of the verse must be satis- 
factorily explained. (5) If the verse is original there is a final 
condition of great importance which must be satisfied. The inter- 

' Duhm feels that vs. 17o is an " Anhang," but he does not give his reasons for this 
feeling. The clause is probatily in the 3 X2 rhythm. 
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pretation of verse 16 based upon the identification of the stone must 
agree with Isaiah's teachings elsewhere. With these conditions in 
mind we are prepared to take the next step and examine the identi- 
fications of the stone and the consequent interpretations of the passage 
which have been already offered. 

III. THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE STONE— EXEGETICAL 

SOLUTIONS 

Practically all commentators who hold to the originality of 
verse 16 in the present connection see in it and correctly see in it an 
antithesis to verse 15. Over against the false grounds of confidence 
expressed in verse 15 which Isaiah repudiates, he seeks to establish 
the true grounds of confidence. But if we take the prophet's teach- 
ings elsewhere into consideration, a true basis of confidence cannot be 
anything merely human or material. It must be essentially spiritual, 
divine. These are the premises which underlie all but the first of 
the explanations of the stone that follow. 

A. THE STONE IS HEZEKIAH 

This identification was suggested by Ibn Ezra and Kimchi, 
and maintained by Gesenius. This theory violates the fundamental 
premise just mentioned. Hezekiah was a man of weak character in 
spite of his reforms. He was dominated throughout his life by the 
pro-Egyptian party at the court to whom Isaiah was consistently 
opposed. It is unthinkable that the prophet would have exhorted 
to confidence in him, or, for that matter, in any mere man, as opposed 
to confidence in Egypt or in false religion. As a matter of fact this 
theory has found no favor with modern commentators. 

B. THE STONE IS JERUSALEM 

This is the theory of Hitzig and Knobel.* It construes the 2, in 
the phrase "VSH as the 3 essentiae and it is thus the only theory 
which permits of an identification of the stone by a strictly ex^etical 
process. The 3 is given the force of the French en or the English 
"in" in such a phrase as "to find in him a friend," and accordingly 
"to lay in Zion a stone" is said to imply that Zion itself is the stone. 

' Of. also KobertBon Smith, Prophets, p. 284. 
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The passage is then connected with 14:32 (cf. Zech. 12:3 where 
Zion is called a stone). But Hitzig admits that Isaiah would never 
have taught that faith in Zion itself was legitimate. Hence he 
detaches clause d in a measure from the rest of the verse and sees in it 
a reference to faith in the absolute sense, faith in Yahweh, not to 
faith in the stone. It is Yahweh who has established Zion as an 
immovable rock and he will save it.' Unfortunately the gi-ammatical 
construction of 3 upon which Hitzig's interpretation is based is open 
to the gravest suspicion. The only other passage which can be 
fairly urged as analogous is 26:4, but the text of that passage is 
quite uncertain.^ 

C. THE stone is THE TEMPLE OK ES-SAKHBA 

If the stone is not Jerusalem itself, may it not be the temple in 
Jerusalem ? This is the view of Ewald who associates with verse 16 
not only 14 : 32 (cf . Hitzig) but also 8 : 14 and 29 : 1-8. But the temple 
itself, he tells us, is only "the sjmabol of the Yahweh religion." 
Again he says: "Yahweh has set up another stone, the temple in 
Zion, and faith in the true God who is honored in it; so that one can 
say: he who holds fast (to this eternal one, i.e., believes) will not 
flee." This formulation is not altogether satisfactory. It is 
expressed almost as if the temple and faith and Yahweh were equally 
the stone. What Ewald really means is that faith in the temple is 
equivalent to faith in Yahweh who is manifested in the temple. 
Cheyne has an interesting variation upon Ewald's view. He has 
been accused of being guilty of the logical absurdity of identifying 
the stone with Yahweh himself who lays the stone. This is probably 
not the case, though his language at first sight certainly suggests it. 

> Knobel sees a diSHculty at tMs point. If Zion is to be saved liow are tlie sinners 
in Zion, Isaiali's opponents, to be destroyed, as they evidently are to be according to the 
context ? Knobel suggests that they will leave the refuge of the capital at the time of 
the Assyrian invasion in order to defend the various fortresses of the land! According 
to B. Smith faith in the inviolability of Zion is equivalent to faith in the continuity of 
the Yahweh religion. It would seem that on this view the preservation of the city is a 
guaranty of the continued existence of the Yahweh religion. 

! There seems to be a clear case of dittography in the verse, "ly^S , cf. G. The 
doubtfulness of the passage is recognized by Graetz, Du., Che., Marti, Gray, Ehrlich, 
inter al. The other passages which have been regarded as analogous (cf. Delitzsch) 
are Ps. 68:5 and 55:19. These are indeed instances of 2 essentiae if the text may be 
trusted, but with the predicate, not with the subject. The 3 essentiae with the predicate 
is of course a well-recognized construction. But its construction with the subject as 
required by Hitzig's view is a different matter. It should be noted, however, that 
2 after "^C"' denoting locality is also unique ; still the expression is a perfectly natural one. 
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He calls attention to the fact that elsewhere Yahweh is called the 
Rock of Israel (30 : 29) or the Stone of Stumbling (8 : 14) and con- 
cludes: " Yahweh must then be meant here. " This would seem to 
identify the stone with Yahweh. But he continues: "It is not said 
'he who believes on the stone shall not give way,' but simply 'he 
who believeth' — now the object of absolute faith can be but one, 
Jehovah." This statement logically implies that Yahweh is to be 
differentiated from the stone. Otherwise belief in the one would be 
identical with behef in the other. Further along Cheyne suggests 
that the stone may be "the foundation stone of the temple in the 
solid rock (from which the mosque called kubbet es-sakhra or dome 
of the rock derives its name) and which might be regarded as a type 
of the unchangeableness of that temple's God." In other words, 
according to Cheyne the rock stands for the temple (this is his 
variation upon Ewald) and the temple for the God who dwells in it.' 
But there is no question but that both Ewald's and Cheyne's modes 
of expressing themselves are somewhat confusing. The reason for 
this probably lies in the fact that whereas they -seek something 
objective with which to identify the stone, either the temple or the 
temple rock, they take pains to distinguish faith in Yahweh from 
faith in this objective symbol of Yahweh. In other words, they 
labor to disconnect as Hitzig did clause d as an expression of 
absolute faith (in Yahweh) from faith in the stone.^ 

D. THE stone is YAHWEH's PLAN OB UNSEEN WORK, OR HIS 
RELATIONSHIP TO ISRAEL 

Ewald's and Cheyne's attempts to spiritualize verse 16 are 
carried still farther in the interpretations of Dillmann and Duhm. 
These scholars seek to avoid identifying the stone with anything 
objective whatever, even though the object may have only a symbolic 
and spiritual value. 

1 This explanation of the stone had occurred to me before I found it in Cheyne. 
It certainly makes a picturesque appeal. 

2 Glesebrecht's interpretation seems to follow along the line of Hitzig's, Ewald's, 
and Cheyne's, though he does not elaborate it sufHciently to enable us to tell just how he 
understands the various details. He says; "Faith, that is confidence in the unseen 
God who has revealed himself in Jerusalem, must stand over against confidence in the 
creature as at 7:9; 31:1 f.; only then a proper antithesis (to vs. 15] is found" (Beitr/tge, 
p. 61). In this sentence the unseen God is opposed to the creature as the stone in vs. 16 
is opposed to the lies in vs. 15. But it is the God who is revealed in Jerusalem, and 
Jerusalem is no doubt equivalent to the temple. But on p. 65 Giesebrecht seems to 
identify Jerusalem with the Remnant (see below) . 
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1. According to Dillmann verses 16-17a refer to God's plan 
as a whole, its foundation and its superstructure. The foundation 
stone is not anything visible, but something which can only be 
apprehended by faith. "In Zion where Yahweh dwells is the 
centre, the crystallization point of his kingdom, or, as it is expressed 
in this passage, the foundation stone of his building on which he 
builds still farther .... or briefly the work of God begun here 
[i.e., in Zion]. Because Isaiah believes on this unseen work of God 
(cf. verses 21; 10:12; 5: 12) he is certain that Zion will not be swept 
away in the Assyrian storm.' Therefore he adds 'He who has a 
believing confidence in this work will not need to hasten.' " In 
this formulation the stone is unquestionably identified with the 
work of God which is being wrought out in Jerusalem, and verse d 
is closely connected with the rest of the verse. It does not refer to 
faith in the absolute sense but faith in the particular work of God, 
i.e., faith in the stone. At least that seems to be the implication of 
Dillmann's words. 

2. Duhm's interpretation, so far as the identification of the stone 
is concerned, does not differ essentially from Dillmann's. "The 
cornerstone of the foundation is Yahweh's relationship to his people 
whose head is Zion (7:8 f.), a relationship which is objectively as 
little visible as the foundation, yet nevertheless guarantees the 
security of Zion (31 : 9). A cornerstone can be seen if it is not at the 
same time the cornerstone of the foundation. This last word 
emphasizes its invisibility. Hence the continuation: He who 
believes yields not."^ 

Duhm's definition of the stone as Yahweh's relationship to Israel 
and Dillmann's definition of it as Yahweh's plan or work in Jerusalem 
mean practically the same thing. Both scholars also deduce the 
inviolability of Zion from the passage as a religious necessity. Dill- 
mann's emphasis upon the plan or work of God enables him to take 
advantage of the possible relationship of verse 17a to verse 16 and 

1 The connection of Yahweh's work with Zion Is thus preserved and the thought 
of its impregnability because of its religious slgnlflcance expressed. But Zion is clearly 
not the stone; ' it is only the place where the stone is laid. 

» Thus Duhm takes advantage of the deletion of the second HOTH to emphasize the 
invisibility rather than the reliability of the stone. But is this the real pvu-pose of the 
passage ? 
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to bring out the different stages in the development of the plan — 
foundation and superstructure — more precisely than Duhm does. 
Whether it is not at the same time also brought out more precisely 
than the text itself warrants is a fair question. On the other hand 
Duhm seeks to connect the last clause of the verse ingeniously with 
the rest of the verse through his greater emphasis upon the invisibility 
of Yahweh's relationship. The invisibility of this relationship 
calls for the exercise of faith. Verse d is accordingly again taken 
in an absolute sense and connected with Isaiah's doctrine of faith 
elsewhere (cf. 7:9).^ 

E. THE STONE IS FAITH 

The spiritualizing interpretation of the passage reaches its 
culmination in the theory of Hackmann and Marti which identifies 
the stone with faith itself. Thus Hackmann says: "Ye have made 
your aUiance with Egypt your support .... Yahweh, on the other 
hand, makes trust in him the basis. "^ According to Marti, " The 
prophet contrasts the true faith with the delusion and superstition 
of verse 15. 'He who believes fails not' is the precious cornerstone. 
Faith, which is hidden and invisible, as the cornerstone of the founda- 
tion yet supports everything.' Confidence in Yahweh is the fixed 
basis which does not yield. He who has faith, he who stands in this 
inner relationship with Yahweh possesses the 56s /toi xoO <rrw in 
order that he may not yield. It is the same foundation which 
Isaiah had already named to Ahaz (7:9). It is neither Zion nor 
the temple in Zion."* It should be noted that Marti is the first of 
the commentators whose opinions have been thus far reviewed who 
holds that the stone is yet to be laid. 

F. THE STONE IS THE REMNANT 

Meinhold returns to the interpretation of the stone as an objective 
reality, but strikes out along an entirely new line^ The fact that it 

1 When Volz, Vorexilische Jahweprophetie, p. 41, identifies tile stone with Yahweh's 
help in opposition to all external means as at 8:6 f., he seems to mean about the same 
thing as Dillmanu and Duhm do. 

2 Zukun/tserwartung des Jesaia, p. 100, n. 2. 
s Cf . Duhm above. 

• HSlscher also inclines to the identification of the stone with faith (Die Profeten, 
pp. 240 f.) but he does not go into the details of the interpretation. 
5 Cf. STK, 1893, pp. 1 H., and Der heilige Rest, pp. 131 fl. 
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is a tried or proved stone suggests to him that it is already in existence 
though the employment of it in the foundation belongs to the future 
(IC^ a participle, not a preterite). The stone is to be identified 
with Isaiah's disciples who had been found trustworthy (tried) 
in the difficult experiences through which they had already passed. 
"Accordingly God can preserve this little congregation (he who 
believes will not flee) in the general catastrophe. It will then become 
the foundation stone for the new structure." Verse 16d would 
appear to be taken both as a characterization of the Remnant and at 
the same time as a promise to it. The Remnant will believe, i.e., 
will be characterized as a body of believers, and because of this fact 
it will be preserved. Thus faith in verse 16d is again taken as 
absolute faith, not faith in the stone. It is also to be noticed that 
Meinhold expressly identifies the stone with the empirical group of 
Isaiah's disciples already in existence (pp. 134 ff.), though its develop- 
ment into the ideal Remnant belongs to the future.' 

G. THE STONE IS INTERPRETED MESSIANICALLY 

In line with the identifications of the stone with some objective 
reality we have next to notice the more or less specifically messianic 
interpretations. (1) Thus Delitzsch identifies the stone with the 
Davidic dynasty, "yet not as an establishment in itself, but with 
reference to the fact that it will abide forever and accordingly thought 
of in connection with the promised occupant of the kingship of 
which the prophet prophesiedin 7:14; 9:1 ff.; 11:1 ff."^ (2) Orelli 
interprets the stone still more vaguely as the messianic deliverance 
consummated in Jesus Christ. If the qualifying phrase "con- 
summated in Jesus Christ" is omitted, Orelli's view will shade off 
very easily into the views of Dillmann, Duhm, and Volz, and the 
flinty rock will be pulverized again into intangibility.' (3) It 

1 When Giesebrecht suggests the identification of the stone with the Remnant he 
has an altogether different meaning in mind. The Remnant for him is Jerusalem (see 
above p. 21). 

' Curiously enough Delitzsch combines his messianic interpretation with the view 
that HD'^ is preterite. " That which realizes itself historically has an eternal and already 
antecedent reality "(!)• By this is meant that the stone as the personal Messiah is 
already laid in the Davidic dynasty which thus in turn itself comes to have messianic 
significance. 

' Orelli also holds to the preterite construction of nC. The stone was laid in the 
Davidic period but the superstructure was completed in Jesus. 
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remained for Bredenkamp to revive the most ancient interpretation 
preserved in the Targum' and the New Testament and to identify 
the stone with the Messiah himself. The supposition that Isaiah 
could have exhorted to trust in Zion (Jerusalem) or in the temple is 
rejected. As Yahweh was compared to a rock in 8: 14 so here, it is 
argued, the stone probably represents a person. And because the 
Messiah belongs to the future ("C a participle), "therefore faith 
is demanded. " Not the stone as already laid but faith in the stone 
to be laid is the anchor of salvation for the future. The connection 
which Duhm seeks to establish between clause d and the preceding 
clauses by attaching faith to the idea of the invisibility of the stone, 
Bredenkamp secures by connecting faith with the promise of the 
stone to be realized in the future. 

H. MIXED identifications OF THE STONE 

Finally there remain to be noticed several interpretations which 
appear to combine various elements out of the interpretations already 
given. 1. Skinner seems to waver between Duhm's view and a 
modification of Meinhold's interpretation. In the Introduction 
to his valuable commentary on Isaiah in the Cambridge Bible 
(p. Ixviii) he says: "Jehovah has laid in Zion a foundation stone 
bearing the inscription 'He that believeth shall not be ashamed.' 
In the coming deluge .... Zion alone will be safe. Here the ideal 
and the material lie very close together. The stone is obviously 
the symbol of the Remnant — the foundation already laid of a spiritual 
community to be built up after the judgment. " In this formulation 
Skinner would seem to agree completely with Meinhold. But in 
the body of the commentary Skinner expresses himself more after the 
manner of Duhm. "The general idea is that Jehovah's relation to 
Israel is the stable and permanent though invisible foundation of 
all God's work in the world. It is the positive counterpart of 8 : 14. 
The stone of stumbling and the cornerstone represent the negative 

t "Behold I will establish in Zion a king, a Idng mighty and strong and terrible. 
I will conflrm him and will strengthen him saith the Prophet. But the just who believe 
these things, when tribulation comes shall not be disturbed. " It is true that the present 
editions of the Targum do not specifically Identify the king with the Messiah but there 
can be no real question that the Messiah was meant and in Raymund Martini's Pugio 
fidei, II, 5, a text of the Targum is given in which the king is identified with the Messiah. 
The text, however, in Raymund is open to serious doubt (cf. Vitringa). 
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and the positive aspects of the spiritual truth, viz., that the purpose 
of God as embodied in revelation in the life of Israel [cf. Dillmann's 
plan of God] is the one element of human history which is inde- 
structible. On this foundation will be built the religious community 
of the future, the new Israel, composed of the Remnant who shall 
turn and be saved. The stone, therefore, is not empirical Zion,. 
nor is the idea expressed the impregnabihty of Jerusalem. The 
prophet's thought still moves in the region of religious symbolism; 
it has not yet crystallized into the doctrine of the impregnability of 
Jerusalem. " In this passage the stone does not seem to be so much 
the Remnant as the foundation upon which the Remnant is to be 
built in the future, namely, God's relation to Israel. If we take 
the two citations just given together it may be said that Skinner 
seeks to modulate Duhm's interpretation, in which the thought of 
the Remnant is ignored, into harmony with Meinhold's in which the 
Remnant idea is the main theme. 

2. Guthe and Schmidt, on the other hand, seek a solution of the 
passage which is in effect a synthesis of the views of Meinhold and 
Marti. "The foundation," says Guthe, "is described by the words 
' he who believes shall not yield ' ; this is the surprising interpretation 
of the figurative language [i.e., verse 16rf is the interpretation of 
clauses 16a and b]. We recognize, now, in the building a community 
of men, in the single stones [nothing is said about them!] persons who 
believe. This statement has for Isaiah the same meaning as 7:9." 
The allegory of the passage suggested by Guthe is elaborated more 
fully by Schmidt. "Only one place will remain in this flood, the 
Mount Zion in Jerusalem [observe the distinction between temple 
mount and city]. Why ? Because there has been laid upon it the 
foundation stone for a building which shall be completed after 
the judgment. The builder is God; his tool is righteousness. The 
foundation stone carries the inscription, 'He who believes will not 
be put to shame. ' What does this mean ? It is certain that the 
building is a figurative expression for a human society, for a multitude 

of the saved, for the Remnant that returns The inscription 

upon the foundation stone will be the watchword by which the saved 
will recognize themselves, the foundation command of religion in 
the new order." These statements of Guthe and Schmidt would 
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seem quite clearly to imply that they regard faith as the stone 
(Marti) and the Remnant as the building which is built upon it 
(a variation upon Meinhold). In auy case the Remnant idea is as 
prominent in these interpretations as faith. Both writers take 
advantage of verse 17a to emphasize the building (the Remnant) 
as contrasted with the foundation stone (faith). ^ But is this a 
correct reflection of the emphasis in the text? Does verse 17a 
contain as sharply carved out a figure as verse 16? Guthe's and 
Schmidt's paraphrases would imply this, but is it true? Both 
scholars, it should also be noticed, find the indestructibility of Zion 
taught in the passage. Zion is inviolable because it is the site of 
the great structure of God, i.e., the Remnant. 

IV. CRITICISM OF THE PRECEDING INTERPRETATIONS— 
EXEGETICAL OBJECTIONS 

If the preceding interpretations are carefully examined several 
significant facts at once strike the attention. (1) In the first place 
we discover that there is absolutely no general agreement as to what 
is represented by the stone. Is it Jerusalem, or the temple, or 
es-sakhra, or the Remnant, or the Messiah, or Yahweh's plan for 
Israel, or his relationship to Israel, or Faith ? An object which can 
be molded into such a variety of shapes partakes of the quality of 
clay in the hands of the exegetical potter rather than of a reliable 
stone. (2) In the second place we discover that the interpretations 
may be grouped into two main divisions according as they take the 
phrase IC "'SSn as referring to the past or future. The great 
majority of commentators still adhere to the preterite construction.^ 
But it is noteworthy that none of them attempts to justify this 
construction exegetically except Duhm. He remarks: "If Yahweh 
were yet to lay the foundation stone, these men [i.e., the mockers in 
verses 14 f .] would be excused for holding to means of defense of their 

> Cf . also DiUmann above for the emphasis upon the two stages in the building 
process, foundation, and superstructure. 

2 Cf. Ges., Hitz., Kno., Ew., Di.. Orelll, Gies., Guthe, Zukunftsbild, p. 13, Du., Ski., 
Schmidt, and even Delltzsch, who nevertheless interprets the passage messianically! 
See above p. 26. The construction of ^0■' as participle and future is represented by 
Bredenkamp, Meinhold, Marti, Guthe, Jesaia, p. 54 (?), Ehrlich and, paradoxically, 
Cheyne, in spite of the fact that he suggests that Isaiah has es-sa"khra in mind I (Hack- 
mann does not definitely express himself upon this point.) 
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own choosing. " This can hardly be regarded as an adequate reason 
for adopting an anomalous grammatical construction.* In so far, 
therefore, as their interpretations depend upon the present vocaliza- 
tion of verse 166 they must come under suspicion. Yet it should 
also be noted that at only one point do the scholars who adopt this 
construction make any particular use of it in their interpretations. 
They urge it at times against the possibility of a specifically messianic 
interpretation of the passage.^ On the other hand many who adhere 
to the preterite stiU manage to discover a reference to the future in 
the prophecy by emphasizing the development in the building process 
from its foundation which has been already laid to its superstructure 
which is to be completed in the future.' (3) Again the interpretations 
of 28: 16 may be grouped according as they identify the stone with 
some objective reality, Jerusalem, the temple, es-sakhra, the Rem- 
nant, the Messiah, or transmute it into something entirely spiritual — 
Faith, or Yahweh's plan, or his relationship to Israel, (a) The 
antithetic relationship of verse 16 to its context distinctly favors the 
identification of the stone with something objectively definite and 
tangible. Over against the lies and deceit there is the stone. We 
have seen that the lies and deceit most probably stand for Egypt. 
We would therefore expect the stone to be something equally con- 
crete. Why is it that the critics shy off from this natural inference 
as they do ? Possibly because they fear that it will compromise the 
purity of Isaiah's doctrine of faith. He cannot be supposed to 
exhort to faith in anything that is not essentially spiritual. This 
sensitiveness to the demands of Isaiah's very spiritual conception of 
faith is altogether creditable, but even Duhm himself cites in this 
connection Isaiah's use of the waters of Shiloah (8 : 5-8) as a symbol 
of Yahweh's spiritual power. There is nothing to forbid the use 
of an objective reality to symbolize a spiritual truth in the present 

1 Gesenius says the context demands the past construction, but he does not tell us 
how it does this. Skinner says that the past construction is more "suitable. " All other 
commentators who adopt the preterite seek only to justify the grammar of the present 
pointing. 

2 So especially Ges., Hitz., Kno., and Dillmann. 

3 For example, Duhm remarks: "Even though Yahweh can create an ideal condition 
first in the future, it goes without saying that for the antique mind the present furnishes 
a real basis for the future. " That is, the ideal future which is yet to be is already laid 
in the past. It would be difficult to differentiate in principle this expedient of Duhm's 
from that of Delitzsch's cited above, p. 26. 
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case, but, on the contrary, both the context and Isaiah's own predi- 
lection for symbols very strongly suggest such a use. Accordingly, 
the purely spiritual identifications of the stone by Dillmann and 
Duhm do not answer very well the exegetical demands of the context.' 
(6) The same objection holds against Marti's identification of the 
stone with faith. But in addition there is another objection to 
this interpretation of the strongest possible character. Marti 
would identify the stone with the ad of faith. But the antithesis 
of verse 16 to the context requires that the stone be identified with 
the object of faith and not with the act of faith. Over against the false 
basis of confidence in verse 15 we expect the true basis of confidence 
to be pointed out in verse 16. We therefore conclude that the 
context makes strongly against those interpretations which do not 
see in the stone anything objective and tangible, and in favor of 
those interpretations which do. (c) In the latter case four possibilities 
present themselves. The stone may be either Zion (Jerusalem), 
or the temple (the Rock), or the Remnant, or the Messiah. In the 
first two cases, if we are to make this prophecy agree with Isaiah's 
doctrine of faith, Jerusalem or the temple must be construed figura- 
tively as symbols of the religion of Yahweh. Belief in Jerusalem 
or the temple means belief in Yahweh as revealed in Jerusalem or 
the temple. If the stone is identified either with the Remnant or the 
Messiah, it is not proper to say that belief in the Remnant or the 
Messiah is symbolic of belief in Yahweh, but it must be supposed 
to be identical with such a belief. The identification of the stone 
with Jerusalem, however, is exegetically excluded, except on the 
basis of the grammatically dubious construction of the 2 in 'VJIQ 
as the H essentiae. On the other hand the temple or the rock of the 
temple would seem to be excluded by the fact that the verse refers 
to the future. The stone is yet to be laid. Hence those who adopt 
this interpretation of the stone cUng to the present pointing of verse 
16&. There remain the two theories that the stone is either the 
Remnant or the Messiah. In order to obtain a point of view from 
which to judge of the relative merits of these two theories it will 
be necessary to notice still another point at which the interpretations 

» Is Duhm's identification of tlie lies and deceit of vs. 15 with false religion an uncon- 
scious attempt to support his view that the stone refers to Yahweh's relationship to Israel, 
I.e., to true religion ? 
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under review diverge. (4) The most of them see in verse 16d an 
expression of absolute faith.' This view undoubtedly agrees with 
the strict wording of the clause. On the other hand the position of 
the verse in the present context suggests the possibility of a slightly 
different shade of thought. Over against the lies there is the stone; 
over against the false confidence in lies we would expect a reference 
to faith in the stone. That such an expectation is not unwarranted 
is evidenced by the insertion of hr' avrQ in M, A, and Q. The feeHng 
which led to this insertion is exegetically correct. It is only when 
thus construed that verse 166 is organically connected with the 
remainder of the verse in a way agreeable to the present context. This 
conclusion is also supported by the description of the stone as tried 
or proved and as a stone of the foundation. Both of these qualifica- 
tions suggest reliabiHty, trustworthiness. Because the stone is 
trustworthy as contrasted with the lies and deceit, therefore faith 
in it is appropriate. To take faith in verse 16d in the absolute 
sense is to break down the connection between this clause and the 
preceding clauses of the verse which is suggested by the antithesis of 
verse 16 to the context. Accordingly the connection must be laboriously 
restored again in various ways, either by identifying faith in the 
absolute sense with the stone itself (Marti), or by regarding verse 
16d as the characteristic of, and promise to, the Remnant which is 
represented by the stone (Meinhold), or as the inference which 
necessarily follows upon the thought of the invisibility of the stone — 
what cannot be seen must be apprehended by faith (Duhm). This 
last view is ingenious rather than convincing for it impUes that the 
author of verse 16 wishes to emphasize the invisibility of the stone 
rather than its reliability, a very doubtful proposition. But if, in 
accordance with the context, we are to interpret the faith in verse 
16d as faith in the stone rather than as faith in the absolute sense, 
the identification of the stone with the Remnant becomes somewhat 
less likely than its identification with the Messiah. It does not 
seem probable that Isaiah would encourage the Remnant to have 
faith in itself."^ 

' Of. Hitzig, Duhm, and Marti most expressly. 

2 It is true that logically an individual member of the Remnant might be supposed 
to be encouraged to have faith in the Remnant just as an individual member of the 
church can be exhorted to have faith in the church. But historically it is very doubtful 
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Hence those who hold to the identification of the stone with the 
Remnant take verse 16d again in the absolute sense. But if 
the faith in verse 16d is interpreted as faith in the stone, then the 
messianic interpretation is to be preferred. Of the various forms 
of this interpretation the most specific yields the best sense. The 
stone is the personal Messiah. Those who place their hope in the 
Messiah will not be . . . . (?). Such a faith is equivalent to faith 
in Yahweh and need not be regarded as a degradation of the doc- 
trine of faith. By a process of elimination, therefore, we arrive at 
the conclusion that the specifically Messianic interpretation has the 
exegetical probabilities in its favor. It is freely admitted that the 
argument by which other interpretations have been ehminated is 
by no means logically stringent and conclusive. If even one certain 
exegetical fact could be produced in favor of any of the rival identi- 
fications, it would go far to break through the somewhat gossamer 
argumentation which has thus far been spun out in order to exclude 
them. But no such determinative fact is forthcoming. All identi- 
fications of the stone, so far as the exegetical data are concerned, 
are equally guesses. It becomes then a question of balancing a 
number of very delicate possibilities against each other. It cannot 
be too often or too emphatically emphasized that, though we are 
dealing with what purports to be a most adequate stone for a founda- 
tion, it turns out to be a most inadequate basis for an exegetical 
construction. 

Yet when all these concessions and qualifications are made it 
remains true that if purely exegetical arguments are relied upon, the 
ancient identification of the stone with the Messiah still remains 
the best guess, (a) It agrees better with the fact that the stone is 
to be laid in the future than any of the other theories, (b) It satisfies 
the demands of the context for an objective concrete reality, (c) It 
satisfies the demands of the context that faith is to be reposed in the 
stone, (d) To these arguments may be added another to which some 



whether Isaiah would have expressed himself in such a way. The Bemnant idea in 
Isaiah Is as yet a very fluid conception. While it may well have been an integral part 
of the popular mythological dogma of the time, the ideas which Isaiah seems to have 
attached to It had not yet bvdlt themselves up Into such a new dogmatic construction as 
that Isaiah would be likely to have made the Bemnant the object of faith in the same way 
as a Christian theologian could at times make the church an object of faith. 
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weight may fairly be attached. The Messiah is most appropriately 
symbolized by the cornerstone, and that for the following reason. It 
is obvious in the first place that cornerstone (!13B) is used in this 
passage in a figurative sense; verse 17a indicates this. But when 
used figuratively HSB is regularly the figure for personal leaders. 
Compare Judg. 20:2; I Sam. 14:38; Isa. 19: 13/ and especially in the 
two passages Zech. 10:4 and Ps. 1 18 : 22. Zechariah seems to promise 
that Judah in the future is to be governed by native rulers (n|B) 
rather than by foreigners.^ It has been disputed just what the 
"Head of the Corner" in Ps. 118:22 is intended to signify, but it is 
interesting to observe that at Zech. 10:4 and Ps. 118:22 as well as 
at Isa. 28:16 the Targum identifies the cornerstone with the Mes- 
sianic King. It is clear from this usage that n3B is an appropriate 
and well-recognized figure for a personal ruler. Further, the stone's 
quality of approvedness and the fact that it is the cornerstone of 
the foundation of Yahweh's great building (the messianic kingdom) 
are descriptions entirely fitting if the stone is the Messiah. (5) If 
we once more recur to the exegetical interpretations of verse 16 
under review we discover that four great doctrines have been found 
in the passage, (a) the doctrine of faith, especially connected with 
Isa. 7 : 9, (6) the doctrine of the Renanant especially connected with 
Isa. 7:3, (c) the doctrine of the impregnability of Zion, especially 
connected with 14:32, and finally (d) the doctrine of the Messiah, 
especially connected with the famous passages 9: Iff. and 11: Iff. 
The first two. of these doctrines are admitted practically by all 
scholars to be genuine doctrines of Isaiah. T^e textual basis for 
them in verse 16 is found more especially in the last clause. The 
genuineness of the fourth doctrine has been regarded with steadily 
increasing suspicion during the last generation. The textual basis 
for it is found in the verse as a whole. With regard to the genuineness 
of the doctrine of the impregnability of Zion the controversy is still 
very hot, but an impressive array of authorities may be cited in its 
favor.' Its textual basis in verse 16 is found in the phrase "in Zion. " 
If the stone is Jerusalem or the temple or the rock es-sakhra, the 

1 Correct to HISB • The use of nsg at Zeph. 3 : 6 is doubtful. 

' Cf. Jer. 30:21, the passage upon which Zech. 10:4 is based. 

s Cf. Hitz.. Kno., Ew., Che.. Di., Du., R. Smith, Meinh., Schmidt. 
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impregnability of Zion is a very natural inference. If the stone is 
the Remnant the impregnability of Zion may be deduced from the 
fact that it is regarded as the refuge of the Remnant. If the stone 
is Yahweh's plan or Yahweh's relationship to Israel, the fact that 
the plan is wrought out or the relation manifested in Zion has also 
been regarded as a premise of the city's inviolability. But is a 
reference to any of these four doctrines natural in the present con- 
nection ? This question leads us to the final stage of our inquiry, an 
examination of verse 16 from the critical rather than the exegetical 
point of view. 

V. THE SPURIOUS CHARACTER OF VERSE 16 AND ITS 

PROBABLE ORIGINAL MEANING 

AND CONNECTIONS 

A. REMOVAL OF THE STONE FROM ITS PRESENT CONTEXT 

It is a remarkable fact that the originality of verse 16 has been 
well-nigh unanimously accepted, not only by conservative scholars, 
but by critical scholars as well. The only discordant voices in the 
general chorus which I have noted are those of Koppe, Meinhold, 
and Volz, and the last-mentioned scholar only suggests a suspicion 
of the passage without giving his reasons for it.' Thus this 
opinion is indeed represented by only a Remnant, and it may seem to 
be a quite futile as well as an audacious undertaking to join one's self 
to such a small minority. But let us see first what Koppe has to 
say: "It has always been surprising to me how the prophet could 
light upon such a promise of the Messiah [the undisputed interpre- 
tation among Christian scholars of his day] and the happiness to be 
based upon him after a description of such abominable godlessness 
in the nation and before the threat of the divine punishment. Quite 
independent, therefore, of every later interpretation,'' and, con- 
sidering the passage only in its connection, it appears to me to be a 
poetic expression of the following thought — 'I am present as a 
righteous judge to give final judgment upon my people.' The 
picture is as follows: God, who dwells in Zion .... lays in Zion 
a stone, fixed and well established, and places upon it justice and 

1 Vorexilische Jahwehprophetie, p. 41. 

2 Koppe, at least, was not afraid of being tliouglit singular. 
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righteousness with line and scales in order to measure the mass of 
the people's sins and to weigh their deeds .... (cf. II Kings 
21:13)." In other words the stone furnishes a secure basis upon 
which Yahweh's instruments of precision are to be placed which he 
employs for the destruction of his people. Koppe's criticism, it 
will be observed, is directed against the messianic interpretation of 
the passage. It is further significant that in his translation of the 
verses the adjective "precious" is omitted and verse 16dis regarded 
as parenthetical. If the stone is to be regarded as a kind of support 
for the scales of righteousness by which the people's sins are to be 
weighed, and the whole verse is to be interpreted as a threat, these 
variations in the translation of verse 16 are logical. But it is impos- 
sible to think that verse 16 is intended as a threat and exclusively 
a threat. Meinhold finds the same difficulty as Koppe found with 
verse 16 in its present connection, but seeks to defend its originality 
in a different way. Having identified the stone with the Remnant he 
supposes that Isaiah intends to threaten the present leaders of 
Jerusalem by warning them that the Remnant in time to come will 
take their place as the foundation of the state. The Remnant is 
■"a new stone" to be substituted for the old foundation.' Such an 
interpretation may stand as a classic example of what can be done to a 
biblical text by the sophistical ingenuity of exegesis. Nevertheless 
the feeling of Koppe and Meinhold and apparently also of Volz 
that verse 16, construed as a promise, is not in harmony with its 
context is correct.^ Why is it, then, that the incongruity of the 
verse with its context has not been more generally recognized? 
I am inclined to think that it is mainly due to two reasons. The 
first is the fact that the great majority of commentators have adopted 
the past construction for IC "jin . The second and more impor- 
tant reason is the close association which is supposed to exist 
between verse 16d and Isaiah's well-known doctrine of faith. 

1 STK, 1893, pp. 35 ff. ; Der Rest, pp. 133 ff. 

2 Schmidt's comment also seems to imply a lurking suspicion o( the diflculty of the 
verse. After interpreting vs. 16 as a message of hope he continues: "But the prophet 
does not triumph in the thought upon the salvation of the few. When he pictures to 
himself how Yahweh stands up and rages with loud battle-cry among Us own people. . . . 
something shrieks in his soul Yahweh will do his work, strange is liis work. " But why 
does not the prophet trlunxph in the thought of vs. 16 ? He seems to take much less 
satisfaction in its pleasant anticipations than his interpreters do. 
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If the stone is already laid verse 16 might be the statement of 
an existing fact rather than a definite promise. As such it might 
conceivably be worked into the present connection in much the same 
way as the assurances in 28:12 and 30:15 are worked into their 
threatening connections. As in those passages a right way is provided 
for deliverance, but a way which the people reject, so, it might be 
argued, Isaiah points out in 28:16 the true way of salvation which 
is again rejected, and hence the doom in what follows. On the 
other hand, if verse 16 refers altogether to the future, the natural 
interpretation of the passage is purely promissory in which case 
its incompatibility with its context is fully revealed. If the stone is 
already laid the emphasis may still fall as at 28:12 and 30:15 on 
the fatality of disbeheving as contrasted with the security of believ- 
ing; on the basis of the future construction the emphasis falls upon 
the security of believing as contrasted with the fatality of disbeliev- 
ing. But even apart from the questionable interpretation of verse 
166 as preterite, is the thought of the verse meant to be analogous 
to verse 12 or 30:15? Scarcely. If this were the intention we 
would expect verse IQd to be expressed negatively: "He who does 
not believe (or better still, 'has not believed') shall be put to shame. " 
The threat would follow more logically upon such a formulation 
(cf. especially 7:96). Verse 16d in its present formulation is a 
promise and not a threat even though the stone is already laid. As a 
matter of fact while I believe the preterite construction has tended 
almost unconsciously to obscure somewhat the promissory character 
of verse 16 and thus to veil its difficulty in its present context, the 
real reason why scholars have been so slow to raise the question of 
the genuineness of the verse is probably the second one mentioned 
above, namely, the close connection between verse 16d and Isaiah's 
doctrine of faith. But before we examine the legitimacy of this 
argument let us notice more in detail the really insuperable diffi- 
culties of the verse in its context. 

1. In the first place it must be recollected that the verse is in a 
speech addressed to Isaiah's opponents, the mockers of verse 14. 
We are not expecting a word of consolation in this connection. The 
stone as a symbol of any sort of hope is an obstacle in the path of 
the thought, a stone of stumbling to the exegete; for even granting 
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the preterite construction of verse 1 66, hope is a prominent element 
in the verse. 

2. For example, those who hold that verse 16 together with 
verse 17a implies some sort of a development, suggested by the 
connection in the figure between foundation and superstructure, 
import a distinct element of promise for the future into the passage.' 

3. If the hope which is found in verse 16 is a hope which involves 
the impregnability of Zion, and this is the usual inference as we have 
seen drawn from the phrase "in Zion," it becomes increasingly 
difficult to incorporate the verse into its present context. How does 
the inviolability of Zion agree with the unrelieved threats upon the 
prophet's opponents in verses 176-19 ? Do they not live in Zion 
according to verse 14 ? How, then, are they to be disposed of ? 
We have already seen how Knobel is conscious of this difficulty and 
seeks to relieve it.^ Meinhold resorts in the end to the same expe- 
dient. In his view the inviolabihty of Zion is necessary to the 
preservation of the Remnant. If the Remnant is to be preserved 
Zion must be preserved. Accordingly, if the sinners are in Zion 
they must be evicted in some way or other before they can 
be destroyed in agreement with verses 17-19. It is suggested that 
they were destroyed in battle outside the walls of the capital.' 
Skinner also reflects upon this problem. After identifying the stone 
with the Remnant in Zion he raises the question whether Zion itself 
is symbolical just as the stone is symbolical, "or is it conceived 
literally as the local habitation and shelter of the faithful Israelites 
who form the nucleus of the new people of God [Meinhold's view] ? 
It is difficult to decide: but if the latter view were right, it seems 
clear that a distinction must be drawn between Zion and Jerusalem. 
For the refuge of the political partisans whom Isaiah is opposing is 
naturally behind the walls of the capital; and if the flood is to 
overtake them there, he must still have held to the expectation 
that the Assyrian would capture Jerusalem." Which being inter- 
preted means that Professor Skinner, instead of seeing to it that the 
enemies of Isaiah are conducted out of the city in order not to be 

' Cf . especially Dillmann's view. But the same idea is also found in Duhm. 

' See above p. 22. 

' T><:r Rest, pp. 1S6 B. 
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saved with the city along with the Remnant, sees to it that the 
Remnant are conducted out of the city into the temple, in order that 
they may not be destroyed along with the sinners in the city. But 
Skinner's wholesome Scotch common sense inclines to revolt from 
the artificiality of these exegetical strategems by which to secure 
the simultaneous destruction of the wicked and the preservation 
of the Renanant, and he decides that Zion is here only a symbol, 
though he does not tell us of what it is a symbol. Therefore he 
concludes that the passage does not teach the impregnability of 
Zion. The prophet's thought has not yet " crystaUized " into this 
doctrine. This resolution of Zion into a rather vague and undefined 
symbol gets rid of a glaring inconsistency between verse 16 and its 
context. Yet in the emphasis which Skinner lays upon the promise 
of the Renmant which is to be built upon the stone (God's relation 
to Israel) the inconsistency of such a hope in a passage of doom 
addressed to the mockers is just as real, even if not quite so obvious, 
as when the verse is interpreted to teach the inviolability of Zion. 

4. If the interpretation of verse 16fe as future is adopted and the 
stone is identified with the Messiah, the verse becomes altogether 
promissory and wholly detached from its context. In this inter- 
pretation the difficulty of the verse in its present connection reaches 
its climax. The fact that even those critical scholars who still hold 
to the genuineness of the specifically messianic-hope passages in 
Isaiah refuse to find the doctrine expressed at 28:16 is strong testi- 
mony to its utter incongruity with its present context. Thus we 
arrive at the conclusion that the exegetically most probable of all 
the speculative attempts to identify the stone is the critically most 
dubious. Is this not a very suspicious circumstance? But after 
all is not the argument thus far pursued beside the mark ? It is 
true that the various promises which have been found in verse 16 
cannot be addressed to the mockers; but why may not verse 16 be 
an aside ? As a matter of fact this is the theory upon which every 
interpretation of the passage except Koppe's and Meinhold's impos- 
sible ones proceed, either tacitly or expressly. 

5. This theory is effectually prevented by the "therefore" 
("55) which introduces the verse. As we have already seen "there- 
fore" is the "therefore" of the apodosis and can naturally introduce 
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only a threat. Those who hold to the originality of the verse must 
take it practically as an adversative and as introducing an aside.' 
The legitimacy of this view of the "pb cannot for a moment be 
admitted. It is unquestionably the "pb of the apodosis, and the 
proper apodosis is found at verses 176-19, and this leads to the final 
objection to the originality of verses lGb-17a. 

6. Not only is it illegitimate to construe these clauses as an 
antithesis and an aside after the "p5 , but when they are squeezed 
in between verses 15-16a and 176-19 they disrupt the rhetorical 
power of the true protasis and apodosis in the most unfortunate 
way.^ Not only the logical and grammatical but the poetical 
•structure of the passage is broken down by the insertion of verses 
166-17a. While the rhythm of the context is irregular, we have 
seen how the parallelism is most carefully worked out and protasis 
and apodosis are bound into a rhetorical unity through the chiastic 
arrangement of the clauses. In verse 16 rhythm, parallelism, and 
chiasm are abandoned. This is admittedly not true of verse 17a 
which has a better poetical structure than verse 16, but verse 17a 
could not possibly have stood by itself in this conaection. It depends 
upon verse 16 to give it any meaning. Accordingly the conviction 
becomes almost irresistible that we are dealing in the case of verses 
166-17a, as in so many other cases in Isaiah, with an intrusion. 
If the logion is removed to the margin and looked upon as a note 
appended in a messianic interest, its relationship to the context 
at once becomes clear. It is intended by the ancient commentator 
who introduced it here to palUate the very terrible denunciations 
of the original prophecy. But why is it that the. secondary character 
of verses 166-17a has not been more generally recognized? Here 
we must recur to the second of the reasons assigned above (p. 38) 
to account for the failure to raise the question more earnestly of the 

' It Is astonishing to see how practically all the commentators side-step the difflculties 
created by the ^pb ol vs. 16o. Dillmann is the only one who makes any real attempt 
to do justice to it. By emphasizing the idea of development (foundation and super- 
structure) and by throwing the emphasis upon the superstructure, vs. 17a, in the sense of a 
threat (the sinners are to be judged by righteousness) he is able to attach the isb to 
this implied threat. This means that vs. 16 is completely subordinated in thought to 
vs. 17o. But this is certainly not the impression made by the passage In which the 
chief emphasis is given to the foundation stone and the thought of the superstructure 
is not worked out at all. Cf. above pp. 16 a. 

2 See above pp. 16 S. 
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genuineness of this verse, and consider it more in detail. It may 
well be asked whether we do not have in verse 16d with its emphasis 
upon faith Isaiah's own signature to the genuineness of the logion. 
It is the close connection of this clause with Isaiah's doctrine of 
faith, I take it, which has been the main reason why scholars have 
accepted the genuineness of the verse as a matter of course. Now 
the similarity of verse 16d to 7:9 is indeed striking, though it is 
perhaps not wholly without significance that 7:9 is expressed nega- 
tively and is intended to imply a threat, in keeping with Isaiah's 
usual point of view, whereas 28:16d is expressed positively and 
suggests hope for those who believe rather than doom for those who 
do not believe. But it is to be noticed that the supposed Isaianic 
character of verse 16 is limited to this last clause. Nowhere else 
does Isaiah refer to this stone, whatever is meant by it. If the 
impregnability of Zion is implied in the verse it is doubtful whether 
the passage will agree with Isaiah's views elsewhere any better than 
with the present context.^ If the passage refers to the Messiah, 
it is again more than doubtful whether Isaiah anywhere else expresses 
such a hope. If the stone were the Remnant this would no doubt 
agree with Isaiah's theology. But is it the Remnant ? As a matter 
of fact we can establish no connection in thought between verse 166 
and 16c and Isaiah's ideas until the stone is identified. The suc- 
cession of the constructs in the verse may have a certain phraseological 
analogy to verse 1 of the same chapter, but this, as we have seen, 
is by no means certain. Thus the case for the originality of the 
logion is based upon the last clause. At this point we must remind 
ourselves of the difficulties which have met us in connection with 
this clause. These are of two kinds, exegetical and text-critical. 
Exegetically it has been found difficult to decide just how the clause 
is related to the rest of the verse. The present connection- with 
verse 15 strongly suggests that the faith referred to in verse 16d is 
faith in the stone and we have seen how this interpretation has made 
its way into the text itself in certain of the Greek manuscripts. 
On the other hand the question instinctively arises, if the intention 
was to refer to faith in the stone, why is this not more precisely 
expressed ? Why is the thought expressed so abstractly ? If the 

1 The passage which is most analogous, 14:32, Is exposed to the gravest suspicions. 
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intention was to refer to faith in the abstract, to the attitude of 
faith rather than to the object of faith, then the question arises as 
to the exact relationship of the clause to the rest of the verse. We 
have seen in what various ways this connection has been explained.* 
Text-critically the verb in verse IM has given rise to serious sus- 
picion. We have seen that 'OTi'^ does not give any good sense here, 
if it is to be assigned the meaning which it has elsewhere in the Old 
Testament. Two ways may be suggested to meet this difficulty. 
It may be taken in the sense which it has in the post-bibHcal Hebrew, 
the sense of "be anxious" and which the ''"^ has in the Arabic.^ 
But in that case we would have in the very clause which is supposed 
to be Isaiah's seal to the genuineness of the verse a word whose 
meaning would go far to stamp the verse as late. The favorite 
method by which to avoid the difficulty of ©^rf has been to emend 
it to 123153"' .^ But this emendation by itself is not at all satisfactory. 
The verb 12TJ is found twenty-one times and in only four cases is 
it used of persons and in these cases it means "to depart," not to 
"fail," a sense which is quite inadequate in the present context.* 
But the fact that the verb usually refers to things suggests the 
possibility of a still further emendation which has been recently 
proposed by Ehrlich. The last clause is to be read TIJ1"3^ Sb "7^X3 
and the 123113^ 5ib taken as a relative clause — "the precious stone of a 
sure foundation which shall not remove." This suits admirably 
the meaning and usage of ^^12 , the view of the stone expressed in 
■nn ,^ and the fact that it is a foundation stone. If this emendation 
is adopted, and, in view of the great uncertainties of the present text, 
there is much to recommend it, the idea of faith, which is the one 
idea which connects this verse with characteristically Isaianic 



' Perhaps the Targum's explanation Is the simplest which appears to refer the faith, 
not to faith In the stone, but In the promise that the stone Is to be laid. 

2 See above p. 9. The meaning "to blush," which the i"27 has In the Arabic, 
which Is retained In the Arabic version and which possibly underlies G, is less adequate. 

s So Che., Guthe, Duhm, Marti, Ehrlich. If G actually read 1012"^ this emendation 
Is especially easy, eis 3 and TS are very frequently Interchanged. 

lExod. 33:11; Niun. 14;44; Judg. 6:18; Job 23:12 (figuratively). 

» Ehrlich emends to iri3 and compares Zech. 4:7, but In this I am not inclined to 
follow him. I would suggest the possibility of a reminiscence at this point of I Sam. 2 :35 
and 25:28 (the sure house). This would admirably agree with the messianic inter- 
pretation of the stone. 
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teaching, is eliminated, and the argument for the originality of the 
verse based upon this clause falls to the ground. 

To sum up the points which have been established as more or 
less probable by the course of our investigations thus far: (1) There 
is no certain identification of the stone. Neither the immediate 
context nor Isaiah's teaching elsewhere enables us to identify it. 
At most they onlj^ furnish clues as to what the stone cannot be. Hence 
the answer to the question what the stone is must remain a speculative 
answer. (2) The exegetical and grammatical demands of the text 
and context favor the view that the stone is to be laid in the future 
and that it represents an objective reality. The identification of 
the stone with the Messiah satisfies these requirements better than 
any other theory. (3) Exegetical considerations also favor the 
view that the faith spoken of in verse 16d is faith in the stone. 
(4) Yet if that is the case, why is verse IQd expressed in such an 
abstract way ? (5) On any theory of verse 16 it contains a promise, 
a promise, moreover, which is closely connected with Zion. (6) But 
hope is most unexpected in an address in which Isaiah denounces 
his opponents in the capital. (7) The verse would therefore have 
to be regarded as an aside. But is it an aside by Isaiah or by some 
commentator upon Isaiah ? It is most unlikely that an aside would 
be introduced by the '"b of verse 16a which introduces the apodosis 
to verse 15. (8) Further, verses 166-17a disturb the rhetorical 
unity and poetical structure of verses 16a and 176-19 in a most 
unfortunate way. (9) The conclusion that we are dealing in the 
case of verses 166-17a with an intrusion into the text seems to be 
almost irresistible and agrees with the well-recognized fact that the 
Book of Isaiah has been subjected to revision in the messianic interest 
elsewhere. (10) The one phrase in the verse which seems to connect 
its teachings with Isaiah's and to bear the imprint of his mind, 
namely, verse 16d, is exegetically and text-critically open to sus- 
picion. If the verb TD^n"' is assigned a meaning adequate to the 
context, it must be assigned a meaning which is not elsewhere found 
in biblical Hebrew, but is found only in post-biblical Hebrew, a fact 
which casts grave suspicion upon the genuineness of the clause. If 
resort is had to emendation, EhrUch's suggestion is the most probable. 
It brings unity into the verse and, if the verse refers to the Messiah, 
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at the same time connects it through "-N3 with another messiani- 
cally interpreted passage in a very interesting way (a point not noted 
by Ehrlich). I therefoie conclude that the probabilities (one can 
speak only of probabihties) point with considerable force to the 
identification of the stone with the Messiah and at the same time 
to the denial of the originality of the verse. 

B. THE TRANSFER OF THE STONE TO A NEW POSITION 

Into the questions when verse 16 was inserted and out of what 
theological or poUtical background it came, it is impossible to enter 
in detail. The answer would involve a discussion of the date and 
purpose of the revision of Isaiah. Yet it is worth while to look 
briefly at certain other passages with which our verse seems to 
stand in more or less close connection and which undoubtedly belong to a 
much later period. (1) At Job 38:6 and Jer. 51:26 we meet the 
phrases PirDS ^3>i (i.e., the cornerstone of the earth) and PIDS^ 13S 
irncl'-v "UNI (i.e., Babylon's cornerstone). But the expressions 
are natural in the connection in which they are used, and, though 
very similar to our passage, nothing probably can be inferred from 
the phraseological coincidence. The next two passages are much 
more interesting. (2) At Zech. 10:3 ff. there is a rebuke of the 
foreign rulers of Judah (verse 3), accompanied by a promise that the 
Jews will become like fine war-horses and will trample down their 
enemies (verse 5). Verse 4 is set in antithesis to verse 3 and alludes 
to the native rulers under the figures of a cornerstone and a nail 
which are to come out of Judah (not out of Yahweh).' In this 
passage the cornerstone and the nail are unquestionably symbols 
of persons, and symbols, furthermore, of a native Jewish dynasty 
as opposed to foreigners. The allusion to Isaiah seems to be clear, 
for "nail" points to 22:23 as "cornerstone" points to 28: 16. This 
would imply that Isa. 28: 16 was in its present position when Zech. 
10:4 was written. But is this verse original in Zechariah? It is 
interesting to discover that the latest commentator upon this passage, 
Professor Mitchell, regards it as an insertion. It is certainly paren- 
thetical, since verse 5 continues verse 3, and it is antithetic to verse 3, 
in both respects resembling the position of Isa. 28 : 16 in its context. 

'So Keil, Nowack, Marti. Mitchell. Of. especially Jer. 30:21 upon which the 
verse undoubtedly depends. 
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Yet it must be admitted that Zech. 10:4 does not confuse or contra- 
dict its context as Isa. 28 : 16 does its context. The Targum inter- 
prets the passage messianically' just as it interprets Isa. 28:16. 
(3) The resemblance of Ps. 118:22 to our passage is striking. In the 
first place its relationship to its context is as dubious as in the case of 
Isa. 28 : 16, and in the second place it resembles our passage in the 
fact that neither the verse itself nor its context throws any light 
whatsoever upon the identification of the stone. It would almost 
seem as if there were — to coin a phrase — a lithic messianic doctrine 
in existence in this late period. This is further suggested by the 
curious use of the stone in Dan., chapter 2, where it has clearly 
messianic significance but is not a particularly natural symbol to 
use in this connection, unless the stone had already acquired messianic 
associations. In Dan., chapter 2, the stone scarcely indicates a 
personal Messiah; it symbolizes, rather, the messianic kingdom. 
Commentators have identified the stone at Ps. 118:22 with Zion, 
and Jerusalem is undoubtedly called a stone at Zech. 12:3. But it 
is more natural to interpret the stone at Ps. 118:22 personally, and 
this is the view of the Targum.^ But the significant thing is that 
in both Isaiah and the psalm the identification of the stone is for us a 
matter of guesswork. This can hardly have been the case originally. 
In other words the authors of both texts probably presuppose a 
knowledge upon the part of their readers as to what was meant by the stone. 
This point strongly favors a late date for both passages. (4) There 
is still another passage which tends to confirm the conclusion thus 
reached, namely Zech. 3 : 8 ff. compared with 4:7'. I fully realize 
that in dealing with Zech. 3 : 8 ff . we are dealing with a passage 
which bristles with as many difficulties as Isa. 28:16 itself does, 
and only, conjecture is possible. But by this time we are accustomed 
to breathe in an atmosphere of conjecture. It is certainly queer 

» "From him his King, from him his Messiah. " The pronoun in the Targxim refers 
to Yahweh, not to Judah. The verse itself appears to understand stone and nail col- 
lectively (cf. iB5'l3~bD) but even so it would be messianic. Could the insertion be 
limited to the first clause ? 

2 "The boy who was among the sons of Jesse and deserved to be king did the archi- 
tects despise. " The Targum understands by the architects the scribes or elders who came 
with Samuel to Jesse in order to anoint a king. They passed over David. The word 
for architect is used in the same symbolic way elsewhere in talmudic literature. Cf. 
Levy, Chaldaieches Wiirterbuch. The application to David may be regarded as at least 
indirectly messianic. 
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how many of these stones of stumbling there are scattered about to 
trip the feet of the unwary critic. But there are several facts con- 
cerning the Zechariah passage which appear to me to be sufficiently 
certain, (a) The stone at 4 : 7 is certainly a temple stone and most 
probably the capstone (not the cornerstone). The passage, verses 
6-lOa, is not in its original position, but is undoubtedly genuine 
and adequately explained out of the historical situation in which 
Zechariah prophesied. However, the Targum again interprets 
the stone expressly as the Messiah. (6) Rothstein's view that 
Zechariah's vision of the purification of Joshua the high priest in 
chapter 3 closes at verse 7,^ I believe to be correct. The following 
verses, verses 8-10, did not originally belong to it. The attempt, 
therefore, of scholars (for example Mitchell) to bring verses 8-10 into 
organic unity with what precedes seeks the solution of these difiicult 
verses along "wrong lines. Verses 8-10 are more closely related to the 
contents of the following chapter than they are to the first part of 
chapter 3. (c) At verse 9 we again meet with a most bothersome 
stone which scholars are at a loss what to do with. As in the case 
of Isa. 28:16 and Ps. 118:22 its identification is left to guesswork. 
But in the present instance there is a stone in the general context 
which can be identified. It would therefore seem natural to explain 
the stone in 3:9 by the stone in 4:7. It is true that, as the text 
now stands, the stone at 3:9 is connected with Joshua whereas at 
4:7 it is connected and properly so with Zerubbabel. But the 
question is whether the text at 3 ; 8-10 is in its original form. Joshua 
may well have been introduced into this passage when it became 
wrongly associated with 3:1-7. Practically all scholars at the 
present time admit that Joshua has been incorrectly introduced at 
6: 11 ff. If we are to interpret the stone at 3:9 by the stone at 4:7 
it would be the fittingly carved capstone of the temple and the fact 
that its gleaming is referred to (its seven eyes) probably implies 
that it is a semi-precious stone.^ But now, if my suggestions are 
accepted, a very interesting fact comes to Hght. The last clause of 
verse 86 unquestionably is a promise of the coming Messiah. Now 

1 Die Nachtgeaichte des Sacharja, pp. 87 ff. 

> The stones of the temple, we remember, are called precious (nip'') even though 
they are hewn stones; of. above p. 3. The seven eyes may be only symDoUc of Yahweh's 
protection. The interpretation above develops Marti's suggestions. 
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it is certain that the messianic hope at the time of Zechariah centered 
in Zerubbabel. But 3 : 8b cannot refer to Zerubbabel for Zerubbabel 
was already on the ground.^ Marti and Mitchell have rightly seen 
that the author of 3 : 86 is looking forward to a future Messiah, not to 
Zerubbabel, and have drawn the logical inference that this clause 
is a gloss. But to what element in the text is it a gloss ? I would 
suggest that it is intended as an identification of the stone in verse 9 
with the Messiah. This is confirmed by the Targum which almost 
certainly makes this identification. I venture to think that the 
Targum's identification of the stone in these various passages should 
be given more weight than is usually done and for the following 
reason. These passages are allusive. They seem to imply that the 
symbol of the stone would be at once intelligible, in other words 
that there existed in late pre-Christian Judaism a traditional use 
of the stone as a symbol of the Messiah. If the suggestion is adopted 
that Zech. 8:36 is a gloss upon the stone that is mentioned in the 
next verse it would afford a striking confirmation of the existence 
of the supposed tradition. This tradition would be preserved in 
the Targum. Of course it is not claimed that the Targum can be 
safely utilized to sustain the correctness of messianic interpretations 
of passages out of the earUer literature, but it is by no means unreason- 
able to suppose that it has preserved at times the original eschato- 
logical meaning of a passage out of the later literature. 

That there was such an exegetical tradition is further confirmed 
in the most interesting manner by the New Testament. This 
agrees with the theories implied in the conjectured gloss at Zech. 
3 : 8 and the Targum in identifying the stone in Isa. 28 : 16 and Ps. 
122:18 with the Messiah. At Mark 12: 10= Matt. 21: 42= Luke 
20:17 Jesus is impliedly the cornerstone which the builders reject. 
At Acts 4:11 he is expressly identified with the rejected stone. 
At Eph. 2:20 he is the cornerstone, the apostles, the foundation, 
and the Christian believers the superstructure, the whole building 
being a holy temple. The allusion to Isa. 28:16 in the one word 
aKpoycavialov is unmistakable. At I Cor. 3 : 11-13 our Isaiah passage 
seems to be again in mind though there is no verbal allusion to it. 

1 Sellin's explanations of the peculiarities of this section of Zechariah's visions and 
his historical deductions from them I can no longer And satisfying. Of. his Studien. 
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But the two most significant passages are Rom. 9:33 and I Pet. 
2 : 4-8. In both Isa. 28 : 16 and 8 : 14 are combined and in the second 
one Ps. 118:22 is also introduced. Not only are the passages 
treated in the same way in both epistles but the text of Isa. 28 : 16 
in both epistles agrees in many particulars as against G. It is 
therefore generally conceded that there must be a literary connec- 
tion between them. Evidence has accumulated in recent years of the 
probable existence of what might be called messianic handbooks in 
use in the early Christian church which furnished convenient proof- 
passages that Jesus was the Messiah. But it is altogether probable 
that many of these proof-passages had already been in use in the 
Jewish synagogue. Such a handbook would readily account for 
the similarity between I Peter and Romans in the present instance. 
The existence of such a corpus of messianic texts in the Jewish 
church as well as in the Christian, whether in oral or written form 
and at the same time the existence of a lithic theology among the 
Jews is finally confirmed by Justin's Dialogue with the Jew Trypho. 
It is somewhat curious that Justin never refers to Ps. 118:22, nor 
does he allude to Isa. 28:16 except once where he uses cornerstone 
as a title of Jesus (chap. 126). But this allusion is very significant. 
He counts on being understood by Trypho at once! Equally significant 
is the fact that Jesus is called a stone by Justin without a word of 
explanation. Thus at chapter 34 he says that Jesus was variously 
called "King and God and Lord and angel and man and stone and a 

son born " Such allusions certainly imply a generally accepted 

messianic interpretation of the stone.* The testimony of the Tar- 
gum, the New Testament, and Justin make it altogether probable 
that the use of the stone as a symbol of the Messiah reached back 
into pre-Christian times. If Zech. 3:86 is indeed a gloss upon the 
stone in verse 9 this conj ecture would be confirmed. My suggestion 
is that such passages as Isa. 28:16; Ps. 118:22; Zech. 10:4; and 
3 : 86, come out of the time when this symbolism was popular among 

' For similar lists cf. messianic titles of which the stone is one, cf. chaps. 100, 114, 
and 126; cf. also chap. 36. At chaps. 70 and 76 the stone is connected with Dan. 2:34, 
44 f., as it had been already connected in Barnabas, chap. 6, where the stone for crushing 
seems to be an allusion to the Daniel passage. Finally at Dial., chap. 86, the stone which 
Jacob anointed at Bethel is also interpreted of Jesus, 
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the Jews.' It remains to clear up if possible the meaning which is 
indicated by the deflection in G's text from the thought of the 
trustworthiness of the stone to the thought of its preciousness. 
This deflection is possibly due to the fact that G was influenced by a 
somewhat different interpretation of 28:16. At Isa. 54:11 f. there 
is a highly poetical description of the glorified Zion of the mes'sianic 
age whose walls are built up with precious stones (KiOovs eKXeKTois). 
At Tobit 13:16 we have a parallel description clearly dependent 
upon Isa. 54:11 f. where, again, Jerusalem's walls are to be built up 
with precious stone i\id({) ivTifufi)^ We have discovered that the 
two adjectives applied to the stone in Isa. 28 : 16 {iKKeKrdv and evTifj/bv) 
are not the usual words applied to a stone, but the first of these is 
found in Isa. 54 and the second, if the reading is accepted (see above 
p. 9), in Tobit 13. These connections may suggest that the author 
of G's text was thinking of the glory of Zion in the messianic period 
rather than of the Messiah himself. G's rendering of verse 16d 
would have some force on this view. No one who believes this 
promise will need to be ashamed of the Zion of the future. But we 
have seen that the text of G cannot be vindicated as against the 
Hebrew. Hence the interpretation which is based on G's text must 
be rejected. But G raises the question whether the Hebrew text 
itself may not have been modified at one point in the direction of 
G's interpretation. With some diffidence I would suggest the 
possibiUty of XTfp'' being a gloss in agreement with G's identification 
of the stone with the precious material in the walls of the glorified 
Zion. Finally the pointing of HD^ ^2311 as preterite is probably to be 
explained as due to a desire to co-ordinate the verse with 14:32 and 
to suggest that Zion is the stone.* This view implies that Zion is not 
the Zion of the future but empirical Zion. This interpretation 
cannot be accepted as it involves taking 3 as the 3 essentiae. But 

» Is it possible that tlie misunderstanding of tlie stone at Zecli. 3 : 8 and 4 : 7 could be 
tlie source ol tlie idea of messianic stones ? Unfortunately I have been unable to look 
through the apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature for any traces of our lithic 
doctrine. 

2 For precious stones ToXuT-eX^ in Solomon's temple, cf. I Chron. 29:2; and in the 
second temple Esd. 6:9, cf. Ezra 5:8 (.WUKrbt). For the same general idea, compare 
also Eev. 21:18. 

s So KSnig and Marti. 
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those who thus pointed the passage were unmindful of this difficulty 
for th^ probably had a dogmatic purpose in view. It looks as if 
they wished to prevent the Christian use of the passage which saw 
in it a prediction of Jesus. Many of the critical Christian scholars 
of the nineteenth century have also used the preterite construction 
to combat the messianic interpretation of the passage. 

I realize that the suggestions advanced in the preceding pages 
are of the most tentative description. They are hardly more than 
guesses in the dark. It is quite probable that in spite of all the 
elaborate critical machinery by which I have undertaken to pry the 
stone out- of its present position, my engineering ambitions will 
come to nought, and the stone will quietly slip back into its place 
again. Yet I believe I can claim with some show of justification 
that even if it is not removed, it must hereafter lie unused, so far 
as Isaiah's eschatology is concerned, like the mighty monolith in the 
quarries of Baalbek. In spite of the admirable qualities ascribed to 
it, it cannot serve as a basis to build any theory of Isaiah's doctrines 
upon. A wholly futile conclusion, I hear someone say, and one quite 
unworthy the time and labor spent to attain it. But if it is accepted 
the one who spent the time and did the labor will be content. 



